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MILTON    BENNION 

Tune  is  the  popular  month  for  weddings.  The  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  the  profusion  of  flowers,  the 
health-giving  sunshine,  and  the  favorable  weather  for 
honeymoon  travel  invite  young  men  and  women  to 
begin  life  anew  with  expectation  of  reaping  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  enduring  happiness.  Whether  or  not 
the  anticipated  result  will  be  realized  depends,  in  large 
measure,  upon  what  considerations  the  decision  to 
marry  is  based ;  whether  upon  superficial  attraction, 
mere  pleasure  seeking,  or  indulgence  of  instinctive 
tendencies ;  or  whether  upon  sound  judgment  of  values, 
farsighted  vision,  common  interests  and  purposes,  and 
willingness  to  endure  hardships  and  make  sacrifices  in 
the  common  interests  of  the  family,  the  church,  and 
the  social  order.  .  .   '..  .1 

Children  are  generally  the  most  powerful- influence 
in  promoting  durable- common  interests,  manifest  in 
helping  their  children  toward  the  highest  and  most 
honorable  achievements;  Joy  in  life  attends  fulfilment 
of  important  responsibilities -that  pertain  to- the  welfare 
of  others.  "For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
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it;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it."  (Mark  8:35.) 

Marriage  involves  the  merging  of  two  lives  in  fur- 
therance of  common  purposes.  Not,  of  course,  that 
either  husband  or  wife  ceases  to  be  a  distinct  person- 
ality. No  one  should  be  submerged  in  the  personality 
of  another.  The  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose  is  most 
effective  when  the  characteristic  of  each  supplement 
those  of  the  other.  Such  are  the  differences  between 
men  and  women;  otherwise  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  would  be  impossible.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  differences  are  mental  as  well  as  physical. 
Differences  in  activities  and  responsibilities  most  ef- 
fectively contribute  toward  realization  of  common 
ends. 

Religion  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  determining 
what  these  ends  shall  be.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
desirable  that  husband  and  wife  shall  be  of  the  same 
faith.  The  ideal  Latter-day  Saint  marriage,  that  for 
time  and  eternity,  can  be  effected  only  in  this  way. 
The  temples  erected  for  this  and  other  ordinances  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  available  within  easy  reach  of  all  Latter- 
day  Saint  communities  in  the  western  world.  They  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  closed  for  renovation  until  after  the  end 
of  June.  This  month,  of  course,  has  no  monopoly  of 
weddings  or  of  opportunity  for  temple  marriages. 

The  course  of  study  entitled  "The  Latter-day  Saint 
Family,"  now  being  taught  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  young 
people  and  their  advisors  to  study  some  of  the  major 
problems  of  courtship,  marriage,  and  successful  or  un- 
successful family  life.  There  will;  we  hope,  be  such  an 
interest  in  this  course  in- most  of  the  wards  and 
branches  of  the  Church  that  a  class  may  be  conducted 
every  year. 
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BRIDES   AND    ROSES 

The  worldwide  rapid  increase  in  the  divorce  rate 
and  disregard  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  family  is  now 
threatening  its  utter  destruction.  What  this  means, 
if  continued,  for  the  future  of  mankind  is  frightful  to 
contemplate. 

The  moral  and  religious  programs  of  the  church  and 
the  schools  depend  upon  the  foundations  of  good  char- 
acter laid  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  married 
couple's  function  of  bringing  children  into  the  world 
may  be  a  social  hazard  unless  it  is  supplemented  by 
them  with  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nurture.  This 
requires  on  the  part  of  parents  a  truly  religious  life  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  that  term. 

The  Editorial  Staff 

/T\>  the  head  of  the  editorial  page  of  this  issue  of  The 
Instructor  the  addition  of  two  names  to  the  edi- 
torial staff  is  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  they 
are  giving  to  this  magazine.  Wendell  J.  Ashton  now 
occupies  an  important  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Deseret  News.  This  required  his  release  from  the  office 
of  general  secretary  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  continue  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  general  board  and  to  be 
associated  with  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Instructor. 
His  superior  ability  and  his  training  and  experience 
as  a  writer  and  editor  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
work  he  is  assigned  by  the  Church  Authorities.  ~: 

To  Lois  Clayton,  as  editorial  secretary  of  all  general  .:' 
board  publications,  much  credit  is  due  for  her  contri-  : ' 
butioris  to  the  editorial  work  of  The  Instructor. 
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A.    WILLIAM    LUND 


A  T  the  session  of  General  Confer- 
ence  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  held 
April  6,  1947,  the  Church  sustained 
Eldred  Gee  Smith  as  Patriarch  to  the 
Church.  This  young  man  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Patriarch  Hyrum  G. 
Smith  and  Martha  Gee.  He  is  a  third 
great-grandson  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sr., 
the  first  Patriarch  to  the  Church. 

Patriarch  Smith  was  born  Jan.  9, 
1907,  at  Lehi,  Utah.  He  was  reared 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  attending  the 
public  schools  here,  graduating  from 
the  L.D.S.  High  School  and  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Utah.  He 
served  in  the  Swiss-German  Mission 
from  1926  to  1929.  He  was  married 
to  Jeanne  Ness  on  August  17,  1932, 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Meriam,  11;  Eldred  Gerry  and  Au- 
drey Gay,  twins,  9,  and  Gordon 
Raynor  Smith,  5.  After  serving  in 
many  priesthood  quorums  and  aux- 
iliaries he  became  second  counselor 
in  the  bishopric  of  the  Twentieth 
Ward  and  later  was  chosen  bishop 
of  the  new  North  Twentieth  Ward. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  En- 
sign Stake  high  council  for  three 
years  prior  to  becoming  a  bishop. 
During  the  war  he  left  Salt  Lake 
for  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
an  engineer  in  the  Manhattan  atomic 
bomb  project.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  L.D.S.  branch  while  stationed 
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there.  He  has  but  recently  returned 
to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Patriarch  to  the  Church  has 
the  right  to  bless  any  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Church.  A  Stake  Patri- 
arch has  authority  to  bless  only 
those  within  the  stake  in  which  he 
is  set  apart  to  act.  As  a  patriarch 
is  a  High  Priest  he  may  act  in  other 
duties  in  the  Church  if  called  by 
proper  authority. 

Because  of  his  special  calling  and 
ordination  a  patriarch  may  bestow 
blessings  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church  and  through  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  make  promises 
unto  them  for  their  comfort  in  their 
hours  of  trial  and  sorrow  and  to 
strengthen  their  faith  in  the  promi- 
ses God  has  given  to  those  who  are 
faithful.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  has 
told  us  that  every  blessing  is  based 
upon  obedience,  those  receiving  pa- 
triarchal blessings  must  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  in  order 
that  their  blessing  may  be  fulfilled. 
Also  a  patriarch  has  the  right, 
through  inspiration,  to  declare  the 
lineage  of  the  one  being  blessed. 

The  giving  of  and  the  receiving 
of  a  patriarchal  blessing  is  a  very 
holy  ordinance.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  not  only  the  patri- 
arch but  also  the  person  to  be  blessed 
should  seek  the  Lord  in  humble  and 
earnest  prayer  .so  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  direct  the  promises  and 
blessings  that  are  to  be  given. 
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^/tpostle  uteriry  LO.   ifloyle  and 
the  (church   vi/elfare  [Program 


HAROLD    B.    LEE 


CXn  July  4th,  1936,  I  was  invited 
to  join  a  fishing  party  over  the 
vacation  period  up  at  a  mountain 
stream  near  Yellowstone  Park.  In 
that  fishing  party  was  the  subject 
of  this  article,  Henry  D.  Moyle,  the 
newly  sustained  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  was  then  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cottonwood  Stake  in 
Salt  Lake  County,  where  he  had  pre- 
sided for  ten  years.  The  Church- 
wide  welfare  program  was  only 
three  months  old,  it  having  been 
recently  announced  at  the  General 
Conference,  April  1936.  During  the 
hours  of  leisure  time  on  that  trip,  the 
chief  topic  of  our  discussion  was 
this  new  welfare  movement.  I  was 
delighted  at  Brother  Moyle's  broad 
understanding,  his  absolute  loyalty 
to  the  leadership  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency in  this  new  movement  then 
being  scoffed  at  by  skeptics,  and  his 
unwavering  faith  in  its  ultimate 
triumph  to  the  blessing  and  benefit 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church. 
I  was  not  greatly  surprised,  there- 
fore, a  few  weeks  later  on  July  20th, 
when  the  First  Presidency  announced 
his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
newly  organized  General  Church 
Welfare  Committee,  which  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  directing 
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the  Welfare  Program  throughout 
the  Church.  One  year  later  he  was 
named  the  chairman  of  this  impor- 
tant committee,  which  position  he 
holds  at  the  present  time. 

In  this  capacity  he  has  accompa- 
nied members  of  the  General 
Authorities  to  many  stake  confer- 
ences where  the  Church  membership 
has  already  come  to  know  him  as 
an  able  defender  of  the  faith  and  a 
powerful  advocate  and  effective 
teacher  of  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel as  they  apply  to  the  caring  for 
the  needy  and  aiding  them  in  their 
efforts  to  help  themselves. 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  as  an  ancient 
prophet  said  of  himself,  was  like- 
wise "born  of  goodly  parents."  Faith 
that  the  Lord  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men  came  to  him  as  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  ancestors  and  as  a 
gift  from  God.  In  his  first  address 
as  a  member  of  the  General  Author- 
ities in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  last 
general  conference  April  6  th,  he 
made  reference  to  a  disaster  that  be- 
fell his  grandfather  who,  despite  his 
great  loss,  bowed  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Per- 
haps a  more  complete  recital  of  the 
incident  to  which  he  referred  will 
serve  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  caliber  of  this  man  and  his  an- 
cestors: 


APOSTLE    HENRY    D.    MOYLE    AND    THE    WELFARE    PROGRAM 


His  grandfather  came  to  Salt 
Lake  City  as  a  young  English  con- 
vert and  engaged  in  the  furniture- 
making  business  in  a  small  shop  of 
his  own.  He  gradually  expanded  his 
business  until  it  had  grown  to  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
West.  While  on  a  buying  trip  in 
Chicago,  his  store  caught  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  A  son-in- 
law  went  to  Chicago  to  break  the 
bad  news  more  kindly  than  by  the 
usual  methods  of  communication. 
The  grandfather's  simple  reply  was: 
"The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  tak- 
eth  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord!"  There  was  not  much  fire 
insurance  to  cover  his  loss,  but  he 
still  had  the  courage  and  faith  that 
once  made  him  successful.  He  went 
back  to  work  in  his  planing  and 
sawmill  and  eventually  rebuilt  his 
furniture  store  which  stands  today 
as  a  monument  to  his  faith  and 
ability  coupled  with  determination 
and  hard  work.  Such  are  the  ster- 
ling qualities  bequeathed  to  this 
grandson  by  his  pioneer  ancestry. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Henry 
D.  Moyle  has  been  so  tireless  in 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
great  Welfare  Program  as  declared 
earlier  by  President  Brigham  Young 
when  he  said: 

"My  experience  has  taught  me, 
and  it  has  become  a  principle  with 
me,  that  it  is  never  any  benefit  to 
give  out  and  out,  to  man  or  woman, 
money,  food,  clothing,  or  anything 
else,  if  they  are  able  bodied  and 
can  work  and  earn  what  they  need, 
when  there  is  anything  on  earth  for 
them  to  do.  This  is  my  principle  and 


I  try  to  act  upon  it.  To  pursue  a 
contrary  course  would  ruin  any 
community  in  the  world  and  make 
them  idlers." 

These  same  principles  were  laid 
down  by  President  Grant  in  1936 
in  these  words: 

"Our  primary  purpose  was  to  set 
up,  insofar  as  it  might  be  possible, 
a  system  under  which  the  curse  of 
idleness  would  be  done  away  with, 
the  evils  of  the  dole  abolished,  and 
independence,  industry,  thrift  and 
self-respect  be  once  more  established 
amongst  our  people.  The  aim  of  the 
Church  is  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  Work  is  to  be  re-en- 
throned as  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  lives  of  our  Church  member- 
ship." 

In  a  printed  address,  our  new 
apostle  a  few  years  ago  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  thinking  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  our  great  leaders  on  the  impor- 
tance of  independence  and  work  as 
essentials  in  the  spiritual  growth  of 
our  people: 

"Selfishness  and  greed  have  all 
but  destroyed  Christian  altruism. 
We  seem  to  have  lost  control  over 
our  surroundings.  We  are  dependent 
upon  whatever  the  day  may  bring 
forth.  Men  have  forgotten  the  one 
redeeming  power  left  in  the  world 
today  with  which  to  drive  away  de- 
spair, a  power  which  creates  hope, 
encourages  faith,  and  promotes 
charity  among  mankind — the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 

"...  Our  ultimate  aim  in  this 

welfare   work   is    to   help   Church 

— more  on  page  277 
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DR.   WILLIAM  M.  McKAY 


Tn  the  passing  of  Brother  William 
M.  McKay,  recently  announced 
in  the  public  press,  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  has  lost 
one  of  its  very  faithful,  able  and  ef- 
ficient members.  Like  some  others 
of  his  kind  he  served  beyond  his 
physical  strength  in  the  many  and 
arduous  duties  he  performed  in  the 
service  of  God  and  his  fellowmen. 
During  his  life  he  gave  himsedf 
wholeheartedly  to  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  education  of 
youth,  for  them  he  had  great  interest 
and  unusual  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

In  his  own  youth  he  served  the 
Church  as  a  missionary  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  spirit  of  devotion  to  hu- 
man salvation  thus  manifested  was 
characteristic  of  his  whole  life.  After 
several  years  given  to  the  profession 
of  teaching  he  studied  medicine  and 
became  established  in  medical  prac- 
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tice  in  Ogden.  About  ten  years  later 
he  did  advanced  work  in  public 
health  at  a  leading  American  medi- 
cal school  in  preparation  for  a  wider 
field  of  service.  As  Utah  State  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  through 
the  war  years  and  aftermath  of  the 
war,  he  literally  gave  his  health  and 
his  life  to  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  the  lives  of  others. 

As  a  teacher  and  Church  worker 
William  M.  McKay,  while  effective 
in  the  uses  of  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing skills,  taught  and  inspired 
others  very  impressively  by  his  exam- 
ple of  devotion  to  the  ideals  and 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was,  moreover,  humble, 
affable,  kind  and  tolerant  toward 
those  who  honestly  held  opinions  at 
variance  with  his  own.  He  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  one  who  loved  his 
fellowmen. 

— Milton  Bennion 
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HOWARD    R.    DRIGGS 


VI.  BLAZING  A   ROADWAY  ACROSS  OLD  ARIZONA 


Cometime  during  the  latter  part 
of  November  1846  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Phillip  St.  George  Cooke 
gave  command  to  his  bugler,  "Blow 
column  right!" 

At  the  signal  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion boys  turned  westward  off  an 
old  Indian  and  Spanish  Trail  to  blaze 
one  of  their  own  across  an  uncharted 
realm.  For  a  number  of  days  the 
commander,  unable  to  get  any  defi- 
nite information  to  a  route  over 
which  wagons  could  be  taken  on 
to  California,  had  been  leading  his 
men  along  a  plain  trail  that  went 
south.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the 
Battalion,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  was  to  be  marched  in- 
to old  Mexico.  So  serious  was  the 
fear  of  this  change  in  plans  that  some 
of  the  men  made  it  a  matter  of 
prayer,  asking  the  Lord  to  change 
their  Colonel's  mind. 

Then  came  the  decision  of  their 
commander.  He  too  wanted  to  lead 
on  to  the  Pacific,  but  there  seemed 
for  a  time  no  practicable  way. 
Finally,  however,  he  said  with  em- 
phasis, "This  is  not  my  course.  I 
was  ordered  to  California  and  I  will 
go  there  or  die  in  the  attempt."  Then 
to  his  bugler  came  the  command, 
"Blow  column  right!" 


Involuntarily  "Father  Pettigrew" 
— one  of  the  older  Battalion  boys — 
exclaimed,  "God  bless  the  Colonel!" 
At  this  the  stern- faced  commander 
glarfced  about  to  discern  who  had 
spoken.  Then  his  countenance  soft- 
ened; evidently  he  was  pleased  with 
this  approval. 

No  light  task  faced  the  already 
weary,  poorly-fed  marching  men. 
What  road  they  were  now  to  follow 
had  to  be  made.  Sandy  stretches  must 
be  crossed  with  men  taking  turns 
tramping,  as  through  snow,  a  some- 
what easier  way  for  the  laboring 
mules  drawing  their  heavy  loads. 
Rocks  that  lay  defiantly  in  their 
path  had  to  be  surmounted  or 
worked  around.  Steep  craggy  pitches 
up  which  the  wagons  had  to  be 
dragged  with  mules  assisted  by  men, 
often  gave  as  much  difficulty  to  get 
down  the  precipitous  slopes  safely 
on  the  other  side. 

It  was  in  truth  a  grinding  day 
after  day  struggle  over  unknown 
arid  stretches.  Thirst  and  hunger 
and  danger  from  Indians  and  Mexi- 
can foes  menaced  practically  every 
lengthened  mile.  Sensing  what  his 
men  must  face,  the  Colonel— a  sea- 
soned veteran — held  them  firmly  at 
their  task.  It  was  only  by  unremit- 
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ting  courage  and  labor,  he  well 
knew,  that  California  would  at  last 
be  gained. 

By  early  December  the  Battalion 
had  reached  what  is  now  Arizona — 
then  part  of  the  province  of  New 
Mexico,  which  General  Kearny  had 
taken  over  at  Santa  Fe.  With  a  small 
command  of  seasoned  mounted 
troopers  the  General  had  pushed  on 
over  a  shorter  more  northerly  route 
for  California,  leaving  Colonel 
Cooke  to  follow  with  the  Mormon 
Battalion  and  wagons  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  the  forces  would  be 
united  for  whatever  fighting  or 
other  duties  lay  in  store. 

Fortunately  no  enemies  were  met 
by  this  plodding  body  of  infantry 
as  it  came  southwestward  from  the 
Rio  Grande.  Not  until  it  had 
reached  the  southern  pass  of  present 
Arizona,  was  there  threat  of  any 
fighting.  As  the  Battalion  neared  the 
ancient  Spanish-Indian  town  of 
Tucson,  however,  there  were  rumors 
that  resistance,  perhaps  a  bloody 
battle  was  in  store. 

Before  that  came  there  was  an- 
other kind  of  fighting — one  with 
wild  cattle  on  the  San  Pedro.  Among 
the  canebrake  bordering  that  desert 
stream  the  hungry  men  found  some 
hundreds  of  ferocious-looking  long- 
horns  feeding.  Naturally  good 
beef  was  then  in  demand.  "When  the 
guns  began  to  rattle  to  bring  down 
a  few  of  the  animals,  some  of  them 
charged.  One  of  the  Battalion  boys, 
Amos  Cox,  was  caught  on  the  horn 
of  an  angry  bull  and  tossed  several 
feet  in  air,  coming  down  with  an 
ugly  wound  in  his  thigh.  There  was 
further  excitement,  but  the  cattle 
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were  finally  driven  off,  leaving  a 
goodly  number  of  the  wild  herd 
dead  on  the  ground. 

Not  many  days  following  this 
fight  with  the  longhorns,  came  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Cooke  to  march  upon  Tucson. 
Guides  set  ahead  helped  to  spread 
the  word  that  a  large  American 
army,  of  which  the  Battalion  was 
but  an  advance  guard,  was  heading 
for  the  town.  Report  came  that  a 
force  of  two  hundred  Mexicans  was 
ready  to  resist  the  Americans.  Order 
was  passed  on  to  the  Battalion  to  load 
guns  in  preparation  for  the  expected 
battle. 

A  letter  dispatched  by  a  guide  to 
the  Commander  at  Tucson  is  reveal- 
ing: 

Headquarters  of  the  Mormon 

Battalion 

Camp  on  the  San  Pedro, 

Dec.  13,  1846 
Thus  far  on  our  course  we  have 
followed  the  guides  furnished  us 
by  the  General  (Kearny).  These 
guides  now  point  to  Tucson,  a 
garrisoned  town,  as  our  road,  and 
assert  that  any  other  course  is  a 
hundred  miles  out  of  the  way  and 
over  a  trackless  wilderness  of 
mountains,  rivers  and  hills.  We 
will  march,  then,  to  Tucson.  We 
come  not  to  make  war  on  Sonora, 
and  less  still  to  destroy  an  im- 
portant outpost  of  defense  against 
Indians;  but  we  will  take  the 
straight  road  before  us  and  over- 
come all  resistance.  But  shall  I 
remind  you  that  the  American 
soldier  ever  shows  justice  and 
kindness  to  the  unarmed  and  un- 
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resisting?  The  property  of  indi- 
viduals you  will  hold  sacred.  The 
people  of  Sonora  are  not  our 
enemies.  By  order  of 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cooke 

Through  such  expression  of  kind- 
ly intent — and  the  planting  of  an 
impression  of  determination  and 
strength,  whatever  battle  may  have 
been  in  the  making  was  averted.  It 
seems  sure  that  there  was  a  planned 
gathering  of  forces  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  leaders;  but  the  Tucson 
garrison  hastily  left  the  town.  On 
December  16th  American  forces, 
consisting  mainly  of  about  three 
hundred  sixty  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, marched  peacefully  into  the 
historic  place  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  what  later  be- 
came one  of  the  storied  towns  of 
the  Arizona  to  become  later  a  terri- 
tory, then  one  of  the  states  of  our 
Union. 

A  firsthand  story  of  the  raising  of 


this  flag  over  old  Tucson  was  later 
related  by  Philemon  C.  Merrill,  a 
member  of  the  Battalion.  Said  this 
soldier:  "We  marched  into  Tucson 
from  the  South  and  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fort,  which  was 
occupied  by  only  old  men  and  a  few 
women.  On  the  southeast  of  the 
bastile  was  a  cannon,  and  the  sol- 
diers asked  permission  to  raise  a  flag 
over  it  to  show  that  we  had  been 
there.  The  commander  granted  the 
request  and  detailed  Christopher 
Layton  of  Company  C  to  tie  a  flag 
to  a  tent  pole  and  hoist  it.  Of  course 
we  cheered  as  Old  Glory  floated  out 
over  the  Spanish  fort. 

"We  were  respectful  to  the 
women  and  destroyed  nothing.  We 
found  a  storehouse  in  the  center  of 
the  fort  containing  wheat  and  we 
weighed  out  enough  for  our  needs 
and  for  animal  food,  leaving  an  or- 
der on  the  United  States  government 
for  full  weight. 

"We  passed  through  at  the  north 


The  Mormon  Battalion  on  the  Gila  River,  from  the  painting  by  G.  M.  Ottinger. 
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and  camped  a  few  miles  away,  hav- 
ing taken  our  flag  and  tent  pole 
with  us.  The  next  day  we  were 
overtaken  by  two  Mexican  soldiers 
who  brought  us  the  wheat  order 
cancelled.  Our  peaceable  passage 
through  the  town  had  been  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  them." 

From  his  camp  in  Tucson,  Colonel 
Cooke  sent  also  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Sonora,  in  which  this  town 
was  then  situated.  Among  other 
things  this  letter  says: 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
take  this  presidio  in  my  route  to 
the  Gila.  Be  assured  I  did  not  come 
as  an  enemy  of  the  people  who 
you  represent;  they  have  received 
only  kindness  at  my  hands  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  I  make  a  wagon  road 
from  the  streams  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  the 
valuable  plains  and  mountains, 
rich  with  minerals,  of  Sonora. 
This  I  trust  will  prove  useful  to 
the  citizens  of  either  republic. 

What  the  Mormon  Battalion  ac- 
complished on  this  man-testing 
march  across  the  southern  deserts  is 
best  told  in  its  commander's  own 
congratulatory  words.  These,  given 
at  San  Diego,  California,  January 
30,  1847,  read  in  part: 

The  Lieutenant-Colonel  com- 
manding congratulates  the  Bat- 
talion on  their  safe  arrival  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  march  of  over 
two  thousand  miles. 

\  History  may  be  searched  in  vain 
for  an  equal  march  of  infantry. 
Half  of  it  has  been  through  a 
wilderness  where  nothing  but 
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savages  and  wild  beasts  are  found, 
or  deserts,  where,   for  want  of 
water,  there  is  no  living  creature. 
There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor 
we  have  dug  deep  wells,  which 
the   future  traveler  will  enjoy. 
Without  a  guide  who  had  traveled 
them,    we    have    ventured    into 
trackless  table-lands  where  water 
was  not  found  for  several  march- 
es. With  crowbar  and  pick  and 
axe  in  hand,  we  have  worked  our 
way     over     mountains,     which 
seemed  to  defy  aught  but  the  wild 
goat,  and  hewed  a  passage  through 
a  chasm  of  living  rock  more  nar- 
row than  our  wagons.  To  bring 
these  first  wagons  to  the  Pacific, 
we  have  preserved  the  strength 
of  our  mules  by  herding  them 
over  large  tracts,  which  you  have 
laboriously  guarded  without  loss. 
The  garrison  of  four  presidios 
of    Sonora    concentrated   within 
the  walls  of  Tucson,  gave  us  no 
pause.  We  drove  them  out,  with 
their    artillery,    but    our    inter- 
course with  the  citizens  was  un- 
marked by  a  single  act  of  injus- 
tice. Thus,  marching  half -naked 
and  half  fed,  and  living  upon  wild 
animals,  we  have  discovered  and 
made  a  road  of  great  value  to  Our 
country. 
This  route  traversed  first  by  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  became  in  large 
part  later  the  road  of  the  Butter- 
field  stage  coaches  to  California.  It 
was  also  followed  by  thousands  of 
emigrants    across    Arizona    to    the 
Golden  State.  Along  it  in  after  years 
the  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  were  laid. 

— more  on  page  2  90 
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II.  WESTWARD  FROM  WINTER  QUARTERS 


HPhe  winter  of  1846-47  at  Winter 
Quarters  is  recorded  in  the 
journal  with  only  short  entries  tell- 
ing of  working  at  the  store  or  play- 
ing with  the  band.  Not  much  is  told 
of  his  personal  or  family  conditions, 
except  that  the  family  was  added 
to  by  the  birth  of  a  son  (Newel 
Horace)  to  his  wife  Ruth. 

Not  until  they  began  the  west- 
ward trek  to  the  Valley  did  he  write 
the  daily  accounts  that  include 
happenings  in  camp,  progress  of 
their  travel  and  much  description 
of  scenery,  landmarks,  etc.,  which 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  lives  of 
these  Pioneers. 

The  call  to  start  traveling  came 
on  April  14th:  "At  11:00  a.m.  Brig- 
ham  and  Dr.  Richards  came.  Brig- 
ham  told  me  to  rise  up  and  start 


with  the  pioneers  in  half  an  hour's 
notice.  I  delivered  to  him  the  rec- 
ords of  the  K.  of  G.  and  set  my  folks 
to  work  to  get  my  clothes  together 
to  start  with  the  pioneers.  At  two 
o'clock  I  left  my  family  and  started 
in  Heber's  carriage  with  Heber  and 
William  Kimball  and  Ellen  Sanders, 
Bishop  Whitney  and  Lyman  went 
out  with  us  in  another  wagon.  We 
went  about  19  miles  and  camped  on 
the  prairie.  After  supper  Heber 
prayed  and  we  retired  to  rest."  Two 
days  later  the  camp  was  organized 
with  "two  captains  of  100's,  viz., 
Stephen  Markham  and  A.  P.  Rock- 
wood  .  .  .  also  five  captains  of  50's 
and  14  captains  of  10's.  There  are 
143  men  and  boys  on  the  list  of  the 
pioneer  company,  three  women  and 
Lorenzo  Young's  two  children  .  .  . 
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making  a  total  of  148  souls  who 
have  started  to  go  west  of  the  moun- 
tains as  pioneers  to  find  a  home 
where  the  saints  can  live  in  peace 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors." 

The  membership  of  this  company 
was  made  up  of  men  of  varied  tal- 
ents and  abilities  from  many  differ- 
ent circumstances  of  life.  Many  of 
them  had  not  before  had  much  ex- 
perience with  this  rugged  life,  and 
William  Clayton  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  done  mostly  office  work,  al- 
though he  was  a  great  lover  of  na- 
ture, and  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, but  he  adjusted  to  this  life  of 
hardship,  as  most  of  them  did,  with- 
out complaint.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  journal  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  through 
which  they  traveled  and  was  appre- 
ciative of  its  beauty.  He  liked  to 
put  into  words  his  impression  of  it, 
such  as  this  written  on  their  third 
day  of  travel:  "The  country  of  the 
Elk  Horn  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  ever  saw.  The  bluffs  on  the  east 
are  nicely  rolling  and  beautifully 
lined  with  timber,  and  some  very 
nice  cedar  groves.  From  these  bluffs 
a  little  above  the  ferry  you  can  see 
the  meanderings  of  the  Platte  River, 
and  the  beautiful  level  bottom  on 
the  north  of  it,  about  fifteen  miles 
wide  for  many  miles  up  the  river." 

Traveling  conditions  were  not 
always  the  most  pleasant.  Fording 
the  streams  in  this  area  caused  them 
the  most  delay  and  extra  work. 
Grossing  the  Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte 
River  on  April  24th  is  described  as 
follows:  "They  commenced  crossing 
about  eight  o'clock,  some  unloaded 
their  goods  on  the  bank  which  were 
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carried  in  the  boat  to  the  sand  bar, 
the  teams  going  down  to  the  ferry 
to  cross.  After  a  few  wagons  had 
gone  over,  it  was  perceived  that  they 
went  over  with  less  difficulty,  and 
by  doubling  teams  they  soon  took 
over  the  loaded  wagons  without 
much  difficulty.  I  prepared  to  wade 
over  the  river,  inasmuch  as  the  wag- 
on I  am  with  was  gone  over,  and 
in  fact,  all  Heber's  wagons  were 
over  except  one,  but  Jackson  Red- 
ding brought  me  Porter  Rockwell's 
horse  to  ride  over,  and  I  mounted 
and  proceeded.  I  found  the  current 
strong  indeed,  and  about  as  much 
as  a  horse  could  do  to  ford  it  with- 
out a  load.  I  soon  got  over  safe  and 
wet  only  my  feet.  At  3:00  p.m.  the 
last  wagon  was  over  on  the  solid 
sand  bar,  and  about  four  o'clock 
all  the  wagons  and  teams  were  safely 
landed  on  the  bank  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Loup  Fork  without  any  loss 
or  accident,  which  made  the  breth- 
ren feel  thankful  indeed.  A  little 
before  four,  the  wagons  started  on 
to  find  a  better  place  to  camp  and 
feed  for  our  teams,  where  we  can 
stay  comfortable  until  Monday  and 
give  the  teams  a  chance  to  rest,  for 
they  as  well  as  the  men  are  very 
tired  by  wading  against  the  strong 
current  on  the  quick  sand." 

Indians  were  an  uncertainty  for 
which  the  camp  attempted  to  al- 
ways be  prepared.  The  desire  of  the 
Pioneers  was  to  go  as  peacefully  as 
possible  through  the  Indian  country. 
On  April  21,  some  eighty  miles  from 
Winter  Quarters,  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  Pawnee  village.  "At  12:30  we 
were  opposite  the  village,  and  could 
then  see  distinctly  upwards  of  100 
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lodges  set  pretty  close  together,  and  cannon  was  prepared  for  action,  and 

appeared  to  be  ranged  in  several  lines  stood  all  night  just  outside  the  wag- 

and  set  in  good  order.  ..  ..At  1:00  ons.  There  was  considerable  joking 

p.m.  the  encampment  was  formed  this  morning  on  account  of  two  of 

on  the  bank  of  the  lake  and  a  guard  the  picket  guard  having  their  guns 

instantly  placed  at  the  passes,   as  stolen  and  Colonel  Markham  having 

many  of  the  Indians  had  followed  his   hat    stolen.   The   owners   were 

us One  of  the  Indians  presented  found  asleep  while  on  guard  and 

several  certificates  from  persons  who  those  who  found  them  so  took  their 

had    previously    traveled     through  guns  to  be  a  warning  to  them,  but 

their  village,  all  certifying  that  the  it  is  difficult  for  men  to  keep  awake 

Grand  Chief  of  the  Pawnees  was  night  after  night  after  traveling  20 

friendly    disposed,    and    they    had  miles   in  the  day,   taking  care  of 

made  him  presents  of  a  little  pow-  teams,  cooking,  etc."  These  Indians 

der,  lead,  salt,  etc.  .  .  .  President  did  make  several  attempts  to  make 

Young  gave  to  the  chief  some  pow-  away  with  horses,  but  were  in  most 

der,  lead,  salt  and  a  number  of  the  cases   frightened  away  before   any 

brethren  gave   a   little  flour  each,  harm  was  done.  Two  horses  were 

The  old  chief,  however,  did  not  seem  lost  to  them,  however,  and  although 

to  think  the  presents  sufficient,  and  some  of  the  men  pursued  them  for 

said  he  did  not  like  us  to  go  west  some  time,  they  gave  up  eventually, 

through  their  country,  he  was  afraid  not  wishing  to  start  any  trouble, 

we   should   kill   their   buffalo   and  Hunters  had  been  selected  to  keep 

drive  them  off.  Brother  Shumway  on  the  lookout  for  game,  especially 

told  him  we  did  not  like  buffalo,  when  they  entered  the  buff alo  coun- 

but  this  does  not   appear  to   give  try.  It  was  not  until  May  1st  that 

him   much  satisfaction.   However,  they  had  their  first  encounter  with 

there  was  no  appearance  of  hostility.  the  buffalo.  These  animals  were  new 

In   fact,    all   that   came    to   camp  and    strange   to   the    pioneers   and 

seemed  highly  pleased  to  shake  hands  William  Clayton's  colorful  account 

with  our  brethren  and  would  run  reflects  some  of  the  excitement  felt 

from  one  side  to  another  so  as  not  in  the  camp  during  the  first  hunt. 

to  miss  one.  .  .  .  Brother  Shumway  "The  president  .  .  .  selected  eleven 

says  there  are  about  twelve  thou-  men  to  go  and  give  chase  to  the  last 

sand  of  the  Pawnees  in  this  neigh-  seen  herd  and  he  gave  them  their 

borhood,   and   it   is   reported   that  instructions.  Although  they  were  at 

there  are  five  thousand  warriors. .  . .  least  eight  miles  from  us,  I  distinctly 

"We  have  no  fear,  however,  because  counted    101    with   my    glass   and 

their    only    object    appears    to    be  amongst   them  many  calves.   This 

plunder,  and  it  is  the  calculation  to  being  the  first  day  buffalo  has  been 

be  well  prepared  by  night  and  day."  seen  on  our  journey  and  in  fact  the 

The    following    day    he    records:  first  ever  seen  by  any  except  about 

"There  has  been  no  trouble  from  the  five  or  six  of  the  brethren,  it  excited 

Indians  and  all  is  peace  and  safe.  The  considerable  interest  and  pleasure  in 
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the  breasts  of  the  brethren,  and  as 
may  be  guessed,  the  teams  moved 
slowly  and  frequently  stopped   to 
watch  their  movement.  .  .  .  About 
this  time  Elder  Kimball  seemed  to 
get  inspired  with  the  idea  of  chasing 
the    buffalo    and    he    immediately 
called  for  Egan's  fifteen  shooter  and 
started  with  it  on  full  gallop.  After 
the  dog  returned  the  buffalo  did  not 
move  much  from  the  place  and  the 
hunters  moved  gently  along  till  they 
got  pretty  near  them,  at  which  time 
Heber  joined,  just  as  the  herd  dis- 
covered them  and  commenced  gal- 
loping off.  The  brethren's  feelings 
who  were  left  with  the  wagons  were 
now  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
a  feeling  of  exciting  interest   ap- 
peared   to   prevail    throughout    the 
camp,  they  having  heard  and  read 
so  much  of  the  mad  ferocity  of  the 
buffalo   when   hotly   pursued,   and 
knowing  that  all  the  hunters  were 
inexperienced  in  regard  to  hunting 
the  wild  buffalo.  .  .  .  Soon  as  the 
herd  commenced  galloping  off,  the 
hunters  followed  in  pursuit  at  full 
gallop  and  soon  closed  in  with  them. 
At  this  time  I  got  my  glass  and 
rested  it  on  Brother  Aaron  Farr's 
shoulder,  determined  to  see  as  much 
of  the  chase  as  possible.  I  soon  dis- 
covered O.  P.  Rockwell  ride  into 
the  midst  of  the  herd  which  then 
appeared  to  number  over  200.  .  .  . 
Porter  was  soon  enveloped  in  the 
cloud  of  dust  caused  by  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  buffalo  on   the  dry 
sandy  ground,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  the  herd  began  to  separate  and 
scatter  in  every  direction,  a  small 
party  coming  down  the  bluff  again 
and  some  running  west  under  the 
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bluffs,  others  going  over.  The  hunt- 
ers closed  in  on  the  first  party  and 
commenced  their  fire,  especially  at 
one  cow  which  they  finally  succeed- 
ed in  separating  from  all  the  rest, 
and  determined  to  keep  to  her  until 
they  killed  her,  except  Porter,  who 
as  soon  as  he  had  wounded  her,  left 
her  with  the  hunters  and  pursued 
some  of  the  rest.  The  cow  was  now 
in  close  quarters  and  after  she  had 
been    shot    through    two   or    three 
times,  Elder  Kimball  rode  close  to 
her   with   his   fifteen   shooter    and 
fired    over    his    horse's    head;    she 
dropped  helpless  and  was  soon  dis- 
patched ...  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
cow  dead  and  all  right  they  again 
followed  in  pursuit  of  the  remain- 
ing buffalo.  About  this  time  three 
of  the  herd  separated  from  the  rest 
and  came  in  a  direction  towards  the 
camp  on  a  gallop.  President  Young 
seeing  this,  ordered  a  halt,  and  the 
wagons  to  get   close  together  lest 
the  buffalo  should,  in  their  fury  and 
excitement,  venture  to  go  between 
the  wagons  and  do  much  mischief. 
However,  they  were  soon  discovered 
by  some  of  the  hunters  nearer  the 
camp  and  some  foot  men  who  gave 
chase   to   them  and   changed   their 
course  when  within  a  mile  from  the 
camp.  .  .  .  Elder  Kimball  arrived  in 
time  to  aid  in  the  chase  of  these 
three  which  lasted  some  time.  The 
hunters  made  choice  of  a  large  and 
very  furious  bull,  and  worked  with 
him     some     time,     shooting     him 
through  several  times  but  all  this 
did  not  seem  to  impede  his  progress. 
O.  P.  Rockwell  said  he  had  heard 
it  said  that  a  buffalo  could  not  be 
— more  on  page  295 
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ORSON  PRATT 


VI.  PIONEERING  THE  NEW  2ION 


p*ARLY  in  1847  Elder  Pratt  re- 
turned to  Winter  Quarters  and 
held  council  meetings  with  other 
Church  leaders  to  consider  problems 
dealing  with  the  westward  migra- 
tion. On  February  26th  he  recorded 
that  he  met  with  Brigham  Young 
and  others  to  study  the  subject  of 
irrigation  which  they  already  appear 
to  have  realized  would  be  essential 
to  their  survival  if  they  were  to 
settle  in  the  semi-arid  Great  Basin. 
During  these  periods  of  study  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  pioneering  van- 
guard ahead  of  the  larger  caravans 
to  select  the  route  to  be  traveled 
by  later  companies,  choose  the  camp 
sites,  construct  ferries  and  build 
roads  and  bridges  where  necessary. 
This  body  of  pioneers  was  to  con- 


sist of  twelve  groups  of  twelve  men, 
each  representing  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel — one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  in  all.  These  men  were  to  leave 
their  families  and  heavy  equipment 
at  Winter  Quarters,  make  the  trip 
to  the  mountains  with  lighter,  faster 
moving  outfits,  plant  a  crop  and 
return  in  the  autumn  so  that  they 
could  take  their  families  to  the  West 
the  following  year.  This  party,  due 
to  unexpected  events,  ultimately 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men,  three  women  and  two 
children. 

In  this  advance  company  Orson 
Pratt  played  an  important  part. 
During  the  years  that  he  had  served 
the  Church  as  a  missionary  he  had 
found  time  to  instruct  himself  in 
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various  fields  of  science.  He  had  be-  three-quarters  miles,  and  halted  for 

come     familiar     with     astronomy,  noon.  I  took  an  altitude  of  the  sun, 

mathematics,   surveying   and   some  from  which  I  determined  the  lati- 

natural  science.  He  was  now  the  tude  to  be  41  deg.  24  min.  5  sec. 

most  highly  trained  man  among  the  By  an  altitude  of  the  moon,  obtained 

Saints  in  scientific  matters  and  Brig-  the  true  time.  During  the  afternoon 

ham  Young  made  use  of  his  skill  we  found  upon  the  prairie  a  large 

during   his   journey   to   the   West.  bone  which  was  petrified,  belonging, 

President  Young  had  sent  to  Eng-  probably,  to  the  mammoth  or  some 
land  for  some  of  the  best  portable  ,  other  species;  it  was  a  leg  bone,  from 

astronomical  equipment  then  avail-  the  knee  downwards — length  \7l/z 

able.  It  consisted  of  two  sextants,  inches,    greatest   width    11   inches, 

one  circle  of  reflection,  two  artifi-  greatest    thickness     6    inches;    its 

cial  horizons,  two  barometers,  sev-  weight  was  27  lbs.  after  some  had 

eral  wet  and  dry  bulb  type  ther-  been  broken  from  it.  It  is  a  curious 

mometers,  one  refracting  telescope  specimen  of  ancient  zoology,  and  if 

and  several  smaller  ones.  When  the  circumstances  would  permit,  worthy 

pioneer  group  left  their  rendezvous  of  preservation.  .  .   . 

on  the  Platte  River  on  April  16th,  June  22nd. — At  4  a.m.  barometer 

Orson  Pratt  had  already  commenced  stood  at  24.250,  attached  thermom- 

to  use  it  with  accuracy.  eter  46  deg.,  detached  thermometer 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  42  deg.  The  morning  was  calm  and 

days   or  nights  when  atmospheric  clear.  Early  this  morning  I  visited 

conditions   made  observations   im-  the  top  of  Devil's  Gate  Rock,  hav- 

possible,  he  calculated  and  recorded  ing  with  me  my  barometer  and  ther- 

the  location  of  each  day's  encamp-  mometer.  By  a  barometrical  meas- 

ment,     giving     altitude,     latitude,  urement,    the    perpendicular   walls 

longitude  and  the  state  of  the  at-  were  about  four  hundred  feet  high 

mosphere.  He  also  recorded  his  ob-  above  the  river,  which  here  cuts 

servations   of  the  fauna  and  flora  through  a  granite  rock,  forming  a 

and    exhibited   a    familiarity    with  chasm  900  or  1000  feet  in  length, 

paleontology  and  geology.  The  fol-  and  130  feet  in  breadth.  The  rock 

lowing   extracts   from  his   journal  upon  the  right  bank  runs  back  from 

illustrate  his  observations:  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

May    21st. — At    half    past    five  and  consists  of  alternated  and  per- 

o'clock  the  barometer  stood  at  26.-  pendicular  strata   of   gray  granite 

871,  attached  thermometer  48  de-  and  scoriated  trap  rock.  I  observed 

grees,  detached  thermometer  46  de-  five   alternate  strata  of  trap  rock 

grees.  .  .  .  The  surface  of  the  river  trending    to    the    north-east    and 

bottoms  in  most  places  consists  of  south-west;  these  varied  in  breadth 

clay  intermingled  with  sand.  This  from  one  to  five  rods.  .  .  .a 

morning  from  an  altitude  of  the  The  accuracy  of  his  astronomical 

sun,  I  deduced  the  true  time.  This  . 

'    .                                  ..    .                           ,  iMiHenmal  Star,  XII,  p.  81-82. 

morning    we    travelled    seven    and  ^ibid.,  p.  181. 
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observations  has  been  attested  by 
later  surveys.  Because  of  his  cal- 
culations most  of  the  old  camp 
grounds  and  landmarks  can  be  defi- 
nitely located.  After  this  pioneer- 
ing group  returned  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters in  October  of  1847,  "William 
Clayton  used  Pratt's  figures  in  com- 
piling his  Emigrant's  Guide,  which 
directed  thousands  of  people  across 
the  western  prairies  and  mountains. 
In  addition  to  his  scientific  duties 
Pratt  was  active  in  the  actual  work 
of  road  making  and  his  wagon  was 
usually  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
the  main  camp,  determining  the 
best  route  to  follow.  When  there 
was  little  danger  of  Indian  depre- 
dations, his  wagon  was  often  a 
day's  journey  ahead  of  the  main 
party.3  A  number  of  the  party  had 
been  suffering  from  what  was 
termed  "mountain  fever,"  and  by 
the  time  they  had  reached  the 
southwestern  part  of  present-day 
Wyoming,  Brigham  Young  himself 
was  stricken  with  it  and  became  too 
ill  to  travel.  Having  been  informed 
by  a  trapper  that  high  water  had 
made  Weber  canyon  impassable  for 
a  wagon  train,  Pratt  was  sent  ahead 
by  Brigham  Young  to  see  if  he  could 
find  a  substitute  route  into  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  over  the  mountains. 
The  ill-fated  Reed-Donner  party 
had  crossed  these  same  mountains 
one  year  earlier  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Pratt  should  follow  their 
course  if  he  could  find  it.4  On  July 
13  th,  with  twenty- three  wagons 
and  forty-two  men,  he  moved  down 
Echo  Canyon,  found  the  tracks  of 

3Millennial  Star,  XII.  pp.  227-228. 
4Ibid.,  pp.  164-165. 


the  Reed-Donner  party,  and  com- 
menced to  improve  their  road  over 
the  mountains.  Pratt  discovered 
some  better  passes  than  the  other 
party  had  used  and  the  members  of 
his  advance  company  built  bridges, 
plowed  and  scraped  the  road,  and 
cleared  it  of  much  brush,  timber 
and  boulders. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  21,  1847, 
Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  emerged 
from  the  mouth  of  a  canyon  (since 
named  Emigration)  and  beheld  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They 
had  been  instructed  by  Brigham 
Young  to  bear  to  the  north  after 
entering  the  valley  and  they  com- 
menced to  cross  the  valley  toward 
the  northwest,  alternately  riding 
and  walking,  as  they  had  but  one 
horse  between  them.  Before  they 
had  gone  far  Snow  discovered  he 
had  dropped  his  coat,  and  returned 
to  find  it,  leaving  his  companion  to 
continue  onward.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon Orson  Pratt  reached  the  site 
where  the  business  district  of  Salt 
Lake  City  now  stands,  being  the 
first  Mormon  to  set  foot  there.5 
Toward  evening  he  returned  to  his 
camp  which  was  still  a  few  miles 
up  the  canyon.  The  following  morn- 
ing in  company  with  eight  of  his 
party,  he  again  entered  the  valley 
and  spent  the  day  exploring.  To- 
ward evening  his  camp,  which  had 
by  this  time  completed  the  road 
through  the  rocky  canyon,  moved 
several  miles  down  into  the  valley, 
where  Pratt  and  his  small  party  re- 
joined it.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the   following   day,  Pratt  had  his 


EMilIennial  Star,  XII,  p.  178. 
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company  moved  northwestward 
several  miles,  where  the  permanent 
camp  was  made.  About  noon  of 
that  day  the  camp  was  called  to- 
gether, and  Orson  Pratt,  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  the  senior  apostle 
present,  offered 

**.  .  .  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
in  behalf  of  our  company,  all  of 
whom  had  been  preserved  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  this  point;  and, 
after  dedicating  ourselves  and  the 
land  unto  the  Lord,  and  imploring 
His  blessings  upon  our  labours,  we 
appointed  various  committees  to 
attend  to  different  branches  of  busi- 
ness preparatory  to  putting  in  crops, 
and  in  about  two  hours  after  our 
arrival  we  began  to  plough,  and  the 
same  afternoon  built  a  dam  to  irri- 
gate the  soil  .  .  .  which  was  exceed- 
ingly dry."9 

Next  morning  the  plowing  was 
continued  and  by  noon  a  five  acre 
patch  had  been  plowed,  and  irri- 
gated with  water  of  the  nearby 
stream.  Brigham  Young  and  the 
main  body  of  the  pioneers  arrived 
about  2  p.m.  that  afternoon,  (July 
24,  1847)  and  found  Pratt's  ad- 
vance party  already  settled  and 
busily  plowing  more  land.'  Brigham 
Young  never  made  any  attempt  to 
change  the  location  Pratt  had  select- 
ed, so  that  it  was  Orson  Prat,  not 
Brigham  Young,  who  selected  the 
site  of  the  Mormon  metropolis  as 
well  as  the  one  who  dedicated  the 
new  gathering  place. 

On  July  28  th  Brigham  Young 
designated  the  site  where  the  temple 

^Millennial  Star,  XII,  pp.  178-179. 
'Ibid.,  See  also  Journal  of  Brigham  Young, 
entry  for  July  24,  1847. 
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would  be  erected  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  this  the  center  of 
the  city.  Elder  Pratt  made  some 
lunar  and  solar  observations  during 
the  next  six  days  and  then  com- 
menced the  task  of  surveying  what 
came  to  be  called  Great  Salt  Lake 
City.  Ascertaining  the  boundaries 
of  the  ten-acre  block  that  was  to  be 
reserved  for  the  temple,  the  south- 
east corner  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  base  and  meridian  from 
which  the  survey  was  to  start.  As- 
sisted by  H.  G.  Sherwood,  the  city 
was  laid  off  in  ten  acre  blocks  with 
streets  eight  rods  wide  following  the 
points  of  the  compass.  By  August 
20th  these  brethren  had  completed 
the  survey  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  blocks  and  each  of  these 
had  been  subdivided  into  eight  lots. 
Each  apostle  was  given  a  block  near 
the  temple  area.  Orson  Pratt  se- 
cured one  immediately  south  of  the 
temple  block.  Later  he  gave  Wil- 
lard  Richards  half  of  it,  then  gave 
his  brother  Parley  a  quarter  and 
finally  gave  his  cousin  an  eighth, 
so  that  ultimately  he  retained  only 
one  lot  for  himself. 

In  1855,  General  D.  H.  Burr,  the 
first  Surveyor-General  for  Utah, 
used  Pratt's  initial  point  for  the 
survey  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
had  a  stone  marker  placed  there 
with  the  inscription  "GREAT 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  BASE  AND 
MERIDIAN."  This  same  base  was 
later  accepted  as  the  starting  point 
of  all  governmental  surveys  in  the 
intermountain  west  and  is  one  of 
four  such  bases  from  coast  to  coast, 
— more  on  page  295 
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1840 


C\&  January  1,  1840,  Elder  James 
Gifford  carried  President 
Young  and  myself  to  Waterville  in 
his  sleigh.  Brother  Gilford  carried 
us  to  Utica  on  the  2nd,  and  we  put 
up  at  Crossley's  hotel.  We  arrived 
at  Albany  by  railroad  on  the  3rd, 
and  put  up  at  the  railroad  hotel. 
On  the  4th  we  found  Brother  Rob- 
ert Campbell,  who  lived  at  3  3  Water 
Street.  I  went  to  Troy  with  Brother 
Campbell,  President  Young  went  to 
Lansingburjg  in  pursuit  of  Elder 
Phinehas  Richards.  Sunday  5,  I 
preached  in  Albany  at  Brother  Jon- 
athan O.  Duke's.  Attended  meeting 
on  Monday  evening. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  7.  President  Young 
and  I  took  the  stage  for  West  Stock- 
bridge.  The  snow  was  very  deep 
and  the  weather  extremely  cold.  My 


health  was  still  very  poor,  and 
though  only  22  years  of  age  my 
eyesight  was  so  impaired  by  dis- 
ease that  President  Young  had  to 
wait  on  me  while  traveling,  and 
select  my  food  and  put  it  on  the 
plate,  as  I  could  not  tell  one  dish 
from  another.  While  he  was  settling 
our  bills  he  heard  some  gentlemen 
conversing,  who  said,  'Do  you  know 
that  old  gentleman  who  came  in  the 
stage?'  (referring  to  me) .  He  was 
answered,  'No.'  'Do  you  know  that 
young  man  that  waits  on  him?  'No.' 
I  remained  at  West  Stockbridge, 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  while  Presi- 
dent Young  proceeded  to  Richmond 
and  sent  a  horse  and  sleigh  for  me. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  8.  President 
Young  preached  a  wholesale  sermon 
at  the  school  house  in  Richmond. 
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Thursday,  Jan.  9.  I  preached. 
While  we  were  opening  meeting 
three  sons  of  sectarian  deacons 
threw  a  quantity  of  sulphur  on  the 
stove,  which  was  very  hot.  It  pro- 
duced such  heavy  fumes  that  some 
left  the  house;  others  raised  the 
windows  and  opened  the  doors.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  we  could 
proceed  with  the  meeting.  After  the 
stench  had  a  little  abated,  I  said 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  visit  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  had  heard  much 
from  my  childhood  of  the  refined 
morals,  high  state  of  Christianity 
and  perfect  order  that  reigned  pre- 
dominant in  this  State,  and  of  the 
great  missionary  exertions  made 
here  to  civilize,  moralize  and  chris- 
tianize almost  every  portion  of  the 
world.  I  said  I  had  traveled  in  the 
West,  North  and  South,  and  in 
congregations  with  savages  of  the 
forest,  and  had  never  seen  so  mean 
a  breach  of  good  order  and  decency 
before  in  my  life.  My  first  im- 
pression was  that  some  sectarian 
preacher,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  fire 
and  brimstone,  in  making  an  ex- 
position of  his  creed,  had  got  so 
near  hell  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  take  all  the  brimstone  away  with 
him.  At  least  I  considered  myself 
in  no  danger  of  catching  the  itch 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  smell  of 
brimstone  indicated  it  was  thorough- 
ly cured. 

Sunday,  Jan.  12.  Meeting  was 
held  at  Mr.  William  Pierson's.  I  had 
a  severe  shake  of  the  ague.  Sister 
Susan  Sanford  Pierson,  about  10 
years  of  age,  wrote  up  my  journal. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  14.  Spent  the  day 
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in  the  embraces  of  the  ague  and 
fever,  with  lobelia;  was  kindly  taken 
care  of  by  Sister  Pierson. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15.  The  snow 
was  three  feet  deep;  slow  going  to 
England;  sick  and  penniless,  but 
good  courage.  Truth  will  prevail. 
Lord  remember  thy  servant;  give 
him  wisdom. 

Thursday,  Jan.  16.  Had  the  fever 
and  ague;  took  an  emetic  adminis- 
tered by  Mr.  William  Richards. 

Friday,  Jan.  17.  Sister  Pierson's 
son  took  President  Young  and  my- 
self in  a  sleigh  to  Father  Gibson 
Smith's,  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

Saturday,  Jan.  18.  I  had  a  heavy 
shake  of  the  ague. 

Sunday,  Jan  19.  Went  to  Brother 
Francis  Benedict's,  at  Canaan, 
Mountain.  , 

Tuesday,  Jan.  21.  Went  to  Bro- 
ther French's. 

Saturday,  Jan.  25.  The  ague  has 
now  left  me.  I  had  five  shakes  in  1 0 
days.  The  snow  is  four  feet  deep, 
and  the  weather  cold. 

Sunday,  Jan.  26.  I  preached  at 
Brother  French's  house. 

Monday,  Jan.  27.  Brother  French 
carried  us  in  a  sleigh  to  New  Haven, 
where  we  stayed  until  the  31st  as 
we  could  not  get  a  boat.  We  ex- 
pended all  our  money  living  at  the 
hotel.  We  finally  obtained  a  boat 
and  were  landed  at  Frog  Point  on 
account  of  ice;  from  whence  we 
got  a  private  conveyance  to  Har- 
lem. Our  money  failed,  but  we  got 
into  the  only  stage  that  was  left 
and  rode  to  the  North  American 
House.  President  Brigham  Young 
asked  Captain  Stone,  the  command- 
er of  the  steamer,  who  was  in  the 
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coach,  to  pay  the  fare  for  him  and 
myself,  with  which  he  complied, 
expressing  at  the  same  time,  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  found  Elder  Parley 
P.  Pratt  living  at  58  Mott  Street, 
where  we  were  kindly  received  by 
his  wife,  Mary  Ann  Pratt. 

Sunday,  Feb.  2.  I  preached  in  the 
Columbian  Hall,  Grand  Street,  New 
York. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  4.  I  left  President 
Brigham  Young  in  New  York,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  with  Elder 
Benjamin  Winchester  and  found 
President  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  was 
on  his  return  from  Washington, 
sick  with  ague  and  fever  at  Dr. 
Samuel  Bennett's.  Sidney  Rigdon 
said,  'Comfort  consisted  in  good 
health,  and  something  to  eat.'  The 
following  day  I  went  to  board  with 
Brother  William  Wharton,  corner 
of  13  th  arid  Coate's  Street.  I  had  the 
ague  and  fever. 

Sunday,  Feb.  9.  I  preached  twice 
in  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Seventh  and  Callow  Hill 
Streets.  I  had  the  ague  in  the  meet- 
ing, which  continued  to  affect  me 
for  five  days  in  succession,  the 
shakes  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half 
each,  and  the  fever  about  three 
hours. 

Friday,  Feb.  14.  I  went  to  the 
Yellow  Springs  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  I  met  Elder 
Lorenzo  D.  Barnes.  Here  we  attend- 
ed a  three  days'  meeting  together, 
each  preaching  twice  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  15  th  and  16  th.  I  then 
went  and  preached  in  the  West 
Nantmeal  Seminary.  The  people 
(scarcely  any  of  whom  were  in  the 
Church)  gave  me  $26  to  aid  me  on 


my  mission  to  England,  and  paid  my 
expenses  out  from  Philadelphia  and 
back.  Among  the  contributors  were 
Mr.  Edward  Hunter  and  Robert 
Pierce.  Brother  Samuel  Swarner  new- 
soled  my  boots. 

I  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
on  Sunday  the  23  rd  preached  in 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hall.  While 
preaching  the  second  discourse  I 
was  attacked  with  the  ague,  and 
gave  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  western  ague 
shake.  Without  my  asking  them, 
they  gave  me  1 3  dollars,  which  was 
raised  by  collection,  to  aid  me  in 
paying  my  passage  across  the  ocean. 
I  was  very  plainly  dressed,  and  while 
on  my  way  to  New  York  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  a 
stately  looking  gentleman  presented 
me  with  a  religious  tract,  entitled 
'Do  You  Want  To  Be  Saved?'  He 
threw  quite  a  number  of  them  out 
of  the  window  of  the  car  as  if  he 
considered  them  of  no  value.  I  read 
his  pamphlet  through,  upon  which 
he  crowded  into  my  seat  alongside 
of  me,  and  began  to  question  me 
as  to  the  condition  of  my  soul.  I 
told  him  the  pamphlet  informed  me 
there  was  great  necessity  that  I 
should  be  saved,  but  that  it  did  not 
tell  me  how  I  was  to  go  to  work  to 
obtain  salvation,  nor  who  had 
authority  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances which  led  to  it.  He  said  he 
had  his  authority  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Church  of 
England  derived  their's  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  I  told  him  that 
a  stream  could  rise  no  higher  than 
its  fountain;  that  if  the  Church  of 
— more  on  page  295 
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Paul  arrived  in  Corinth  a  very  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,   and 

discouraged  man.  He  had  failed  most  popular  of  all,  as  a  public  en- 

to  make  a  successful  impression  up-  tertainment    which    exceeded    the 

on  the  cultivated  society  of  Athens,  Greek    drama    in    popularity.    An 

the  "university  city"  of  the  Roman  unique  difference  from  our  modern 

Empire.  A  short  time  after  he  re-  era  was  the  absence  of  preaching 

ferred  to  his  pessimistic  mood  after  as  a  feature  of  almost  all  of  the  con- 

the  Athenian  appearance.  "So  when  temporary    religions.    The    typical 

I  came  to  you,  brothers,  I  did  not  priest  of  a  Greek  city  was  an  an- 

come  and  tell  you  the  secret  purpose  nually  elected  official  whose  job  was 

of   God  in   superior,   philosophical  to  guard  the  temple  and  religious 

language,  for  I  resolved,  while  I  was  shrines,   to  provide   sanctuary  for 

with  you,  to  forget  everything  but  fugitives,  to  offer  up  the  .sacrifices, 

Tesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion.  For  to  publish  the  emancipation  notice 

my  part,  I  came  among  you  in  weak-  of  slaves  when  they  were  freed  and 

ness  and  with  a  great  deal  of  fear  to  determine  the  will  of  the  god  by 

and  trembling,  and  my  teaching  and  means  of   a  mechamca     inspection 

message  were  not  put  in  plausible,  of  sacred  objects.  But  there  was  no 

philosophical    language,    but    they  requirement .of preaching  or  exhor- 

were  attended  with  convincing  spir-  tation  of  the  faithful  which  is  so 

itual  power,  so  that  your  faith  might  common  today  in  most  religions.  The 

rest,  not  on  human  philosophy,  but  Jewish  rabbi  and  the  Stoic  missionary 

on   the   power   of   God."    (I   Cor.  were  two  exceptions  to  the  pagan 

2:1-5,  American  Translation.)  Ap-  P^st  as  religious  preachers.     The 

patently  he  felt  that  he  had  failed  ""pact    of   Juda1Sm    and    Stoicism 

in  one  type  of  public  address  and  upon  the  Empire  might  have  been 

was  resolved  henceforth  to  rely  upon  due  in  part  to  their  use  of  effective 

a  simple  and  direct  approach  cen-  P^hc    speaking    as    a    means    of 

tered  around  his  testimony  of  Jesus,  spreading  and  confirming  their  be- 

Public  speaking  of  various  types  ^fs  and  practices, 

was  a  highly  revered  and  influential  The  rabbi  was  a  very  effective 

art  during  Paul's  time.  It  played  speaker  and  no  doubt  exercised  con- 

a  great  role  in  the  law  courts  and  siderable  influence  upon  the  early 

special  festive  occasions  of  the  Em-  Jewish-Christians  in  their  preaching 

pire,  the  lecture  halls  of  the  schools,  attempts.    He   was   a   well-trained 
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scholar  and  speaker  whose  main  pur-  ments.  They  imitated  the  logical 
pose  was  to  inculcate  obedience  to  and  allegorical  methods  of  the  con- 
the  Law  in  its  legalistic  and  moral  temporary  Greek  orators,  especially 
aspects.  He  was  bold  in  pricking  his  the  latter  in  interpreting  the  scrip- 
congregation  with  sharp  rebukes  and  tures  to  the  Gentiles.  In  this  way 
exhortations.  He  made  use  of  the  they  discovered  the  basic  universals 
parable  as  a  means  of  vivid  illustra-  of  philosophy  hidden  beneath  the 
tion  and  frequently  interspersed  literal  meaning  and  thus  harmo- 
many  pithy  epigrams  among  his  re-  nized  them  with  the  great  spiritual 
marks.  However,  his  style  was  often  and  moral  teachings  of  the  prohets. 
dry  and  didactic,  that  is,  highly  The  Stoic  missionary  was  a  philos- 
pedagogical  or  academic.  He  con-  opher  whose  creed  and  practice  had 
tinually  sought  authoritative  sup-  many  religious  features.  Stoicism 
port  for  his  statements  by  quoting  had  a  dogmatic  insistence  upon  ad- 
many  religious  authorities,  prophetic  herence  to  its  principles  and  a  great 
and  rabbinical.  Thus,  it  is  not  evangelical  zeal  to  spread  its  message 
strange  that  Mark  said  Jesus  of  moral  duties  to  all  mankind  by 
preached  with  power  and  authority  means  of  missionary  preaching.  The 
and  not  like  the  scribes.  However,  Stoic  diatribe,  or  sermon,  was  unique 
in  the  Greek-speaking  synagogues  as  a  type  of  ancient  public  speaking, 
of  the  dispersed  Jews  outside  of  It  was  a  spontaneous  extemporane- 
Palestine,  the  rabbis  revealed  a  ous  outburst  from  the  mouths  of  its 
marked  tendency  to  appropriate  the  bold  and  uncouth  exponents.  Whe- 
Greek  arts  and  techniques  for  their  ther  he  was  on  a  street  corner,  in 
sermons.  They  developed  an  appeal-  a  public  square,  or  in  a  private  home, 
ing  and  persuasive  style  instead  of  the  Stoic  would  give  an  emotional, 
the  hortatory  didactic  approach  of  revivalistic,  and  sincere  exhortation 
their  Palestinian  brethren.  They  to  arouse  the  moral  consciences  of 
showed  diplomatic  skill  by  smooth-  his  listeners.  His  speeches  abounded 
ing  over  the  harsh  nationalism  of  in  rough  abuse  of  human  folly, 
Judaism  since  there  were  usually  which  was  often  quite  personal,  bit- 
many  Gentiles  in  their  congrega-  ing  epigrams,  rhetorical  questions, 
tions.  They  stressed  the  great  uni-  and  challenging  statements.  These 
versals  which  would  appeal  to  all  poured  forth  like  a  torrent  and  ex- 
people,  such  as  ethics  and  mono-  hibited  little  systematic  organiza- 
theism.  They  slurred  over  the  ne-  tion  or  careful  preparation.  Unlike 
cessity  of  circumcision  and  seemed  the  carefully  written  and  memo- 
content  with  a  half-conversion  of  rized  speeches  of  the  cultivated 
the  Gentiles  to  the  status  of  "God-  Greek  orator,  they  were  highly  ex- 
fearers,"  that  is,  the  Gentiles  who  temporaneous.  They  exhibited  fre- 
had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion  in  quent  digressions  and  repetitions, 
its  moral  and  religious  features  with-  But  because  of  their  fervent  sin- 
out  accepting  circumcision  or  the  cerity,  vigor,  and  simplicity  these 
observance  of  the  legalistic  require-  rugged  and  unpolished  missionaries 
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did  much  to  elevate  the  moral  tone 
and  interests  of  pagan  society.  Al- 
though they  were  often  aped  by 
false  charlatans  who  sought  to  capi- 
talize upon  their  great  popularity, 
they  exercised  a  great  influence  be- 
cause most  of  them  really  personi- 
fied the  virtues  and  way  of  life 
which  they  taught. 

However,  the  rabbi  and  the  Stoic 
missionary  were  mere  eddies  in  the 
great  flood  of  popular  public  speak- 
ing in  the  Empire.  The  chief  exhi- 
bitions of  this  were  in  the  public 
halls  and  the  law  courts.  In  the  for- 
mer locale  oratory  had  degenerated 
from  the  great  heights  it  had  occu- 
pied when  it  had  been  the  major 
instrument  of  expressing  and  con- 
troling  public  opinion  in  the  politi- 
cal assemblies  of  the  Greek  city- 
states.  Upon  the  downfall  of  these 
small  states  in  the  rise  of  the  Hel- 
lenistic monarchies  and  the  Roman 
Empire,  freedom  of  speech  in  dis- 
cussing and  shaping  political  poli- 
cies and  issues  suffered  a  sharp  de- 
cline. There  were  still  the  law- 
courts,  and  many  found  in  them  a 
stimulating  and  profitable  career. 
But  gradually  the  making  of  speech- 
es solely  for  public  entertainment 
became  excessively  popular  and  pro- 
vided both  fame  and  fortune  for  the 
successful  orators,  or  sophists,  as 
they  were  called.  Many  schools  grew 
up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training 
these  men  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
public.  Highly  technical  courses  and 
handbooks  were  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  the  best  sources  for 
the  methods  and  objectives  of  an- 
cient education  as  well  as  its  con- 
tent can  be  found  in  the  erudite 
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writings  of  Quintillian,  a  famous 
Latin  teacher  and  author. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  va- 
riety of  ancient  elocution  was  the 
cultivation  of  a  highly  literary  ele- 
gance wherein  artistic  embellish- 
ments and  a  polished  style  were  of 
more  importance  than  profound 
thought.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
entertain,  to  dazzle,  and  to  excite 
with  no  desire  to  stimulate  rigorous 
philosophical  thinking  or  moral  re- 
flection which  were  so  typical  of  the 
great  Greek  philosophers  of  the 
classical  period.  The  modern  term 
sophist,  which  means  one  who  is 
superficially  clever,  who  sparkles 
and  dazzles  without  imparting  any 
basic  wisdom  or  virtue  is  derived 
from  the  name  given  to  these  popu- 
lar artists  of  speech.  In  the  days  of 
Socrates  the  term  was  applied  to  an 
influential  school  of  philosophy.  But 
in  the  days  of  Paul  it  had  come  to 
denote  a  popular  orator. 

These  men  were  rigorously  trained 
in  grammatical  studies,  literary 
criticism,  and  logic.  They  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
great  and  immense  literature  of  the 
eminent  Greek  authors  and  poets  of 
the  past.  They  memorized  numerous 
passages  from  these  classical  master- 
pieces and  sought  to  imitate  their 
style  in  their  own  discourses.  Even 
the  dialect  of  Athens  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  was  imitated  with  a 
literal  conformity  which  made  their 
language,  idioms,  and  grammar  quite 
different  from  the  Greek  of  the 
masses.  A  counterpart  to  this  ten- 
dency would  be  found  today  if  all 
the  cultivated  speakers  in  public 
and  on  the  radio  would  have  to  ad- 
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dress  us  with  the  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish language  of  Shakespeare's  time 
or  be  forever  branded  as  vulgar  and 
barbarous  in  their  speech.  They  were 
also  trained  in  philosophy,  not  so 
much  for  an  understanding  and  con- 
cern for  its  basic  content  or  bold 
independent  thought,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  trained  in 
logical  discourse,  and  for  a  spec- 
tacular display  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  erudition  to  a  gullible 
public.  Thus,  philosophy,  like  ora- 
tory, was  forced  to  become  a  slave 
for  public  entertainment.  There- 
fore, Paul's  remark,  "I  did  not  come 
and  tell  you  the  secret  purpose  of 
God  in  superior,  philosophical  lan- 
guage," becomes  significant  as  a 
reference  to  this  phase  of  the  soph- 
ists' rhetorical  equipment.  Their 
voices  and  diction  received  elabo- 
rate attention  and  were  probably 
better  cultivated  and  trained  than 
those  of  modern  public  speakers  and 
radio  announcers. 

The  final  phase  of  the  sophist's 
training  came  with  the  careful  com- 
position of  entertaining  and  learned 
speeches  and  the  committing  of 
them  to  memory.  These  abounded 
in  numerous  quotations  from  Greek 
masterpieces  which  were  used  to 
illustrate  and  to  define  the  central 
theme.  He  frequently  posed  as  a 
highly  competent  extemporaneous 
speaker  and  would  ask  anyone  in 
the  audience  to  propose  a  subject 
for  a  discourse.  Then,  with  clever 
artifice  he  would  slyly  develop  this 
subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect 
it  with  one  of  his  many  memorized 
orations.  Or  he  would  have  an  ac- 
complice posted  in  the  audience  to 


rise  up  quickly  with  a  suggested 
topic  that  was  in  the  scope  of  the 
sophist's  repertoire. 

Flattery  of  an  audience  was  regu- 
larly practiced  and  became  highly 
profitable.  Lucian,  the  eminent  sa- 
tirist of  the  second  century  A.  D. 
and  himself  a  former  sophist,  gives 
us  a  sarcastic  exposure  of  some  of 
the  tricks  of  flattering  an  audience. 
"When  your  audience  have  chosen 
a  subject  for  you,  go  straight  at  it 
and  say  without  hesitation  what- 
ever words  come  to  your  tongue, 
never  minding  about  the  first  point 
coming  first  and  the  second  second: 
the  great  thing  is  to  go  right  on  and 
not  have  any  pauses.  If  you  have  to 
talk  at  Athens  about  adultery,  bring 
in  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  and 
Persians.  Above  all,  have  passages 
about  Marathon  and  Cynaegirus — 
that  is  indispensable.  And  Athos 
must  always  be  turned  into  sea; 
and  the  Hellespont  into  dry  land, 
and  the  sun  must  be  darkened  by 
the  clouds  of  Median  arrows  .  .  . 
and  Salamis  and  Artemisium  and 
Plataea,  and  so  forth  must  come 
in  pretty  frequently,  and,  above  all, 
those  little  Attic  words  I  told  you 
about  must  blossom  on  the  surface 
of  your  speech  .  .  .  whether  they 
are  wanted  or  not;  for  they  are 
pretty  words,  even  when  they  do  not 
mean  anything." 

The  arrangement  for  the  lectures 
was  made  by  the  orators  themselves. 
There  was  no  central  agency  or 
bureau  for  this  purpose  as  is  custo- 
mary in  our  time.  Some  of  the  soph- 
ists stayed  in  one  place  and  gave 
regular  oratorical  displays  in  a  hall 
hired  for  that  purpose.  Others  trav- 
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eled  more  freely  throughout  the 
large  cities  of  the  Empire.  An- 
nouncement of  the  coming  lecture 
was  made  by  a  personal  invitation 
upon  a  card  analogous  to  our  mod- 
ern handbill.  However,  unlike  this 
modern  method,  they  were  not  scat- 
tered promiscuously  but  delivered 
to  individuals.  Often  a  personal 
agent  went  about  from  door  to  door 
inviting  people  to  attend.  And  oc- 
casionally the  second  and  third  rate 
performers  went  about  as  their  own 
representatives  in  soliciting  an  audi- 
ence. However,  the  famous  and  suc- 
cessful sophists  had  no  trouble  in 
securing  a  "full  house."  The  mere 
rumor  of  their  coming  to  a  city 
would  cause  great  excitement  and 
would  insure  a  large  attendance. 
Philostratus  states  that  when  the 
sophist  Adrian's  messenger  appeared 
in  Rome  with  a  notice  of  a  coming 
speech,  people  from  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  senate  down  to 
the  masses  in  the  circus,  thronged 
to  the  lecture  hall  to  hear  him. 

High  fees  were  charged  and  lavish 
gifts  were  received  to  make  these 
successful  sophists  wealthy  million- 
aires comparable  for  their  day  to  the 
wealth  of  successful  Hollywood  ac- 
tors. These  men  were  courted  and 
fawned  upon  by  an  adoring  public. 
Cities  built  statues  in  honor  of  them. 
"The  Queen  of  Cities  to  the  King 
of  Eloquence"  was  the  inscription 
on  the  statue  erected  by  Rome  for 
the  sophist  Prohaeresius.  Some  were 
given  highly  influential  and  honored 
government  positions,  such  as  being 
elevated  to  the  senate  or  appoint- 
ment upon  foreign  embassies.  Thus, 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  out  that  they 
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displayed  the  haughtiness  and  arro- 
gance which  is  still  customary  in 
the  "prima  donnas"  of  our  day. 

A  favorite  setting  for  their  lu- 
crative appearances  was  the  great 
religious  festivals.  Dion  Chrysostom, 
the  Stoic  missionary,  makes  a  sar- 
castic reference  to  their  exploiting 
such  an  occasion  for  all  it  was  worth 
and  classifies  them  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  jugglers  and  hucksters. 
"You  might  hear  many  poor  wretch- 
es of  sophists  shouting  and  abusing 
one  another,  and  their  disciples,  as 
they  call  them,  squabbling,  and 
many  writers  of  books  reading  their 
stupid  compositions,  and  many  poets 
singing  their  poems,  and  many  jug- 
glers exhibiting  their  marvels,  and 
many  soothsayers  giving  the  mean- 
ing of  prodigies,  and  ten  thousand 
rhetoricians  twisting  law-suits,  and 
no  small  number  of  traders  driving 
their  several  trades." 

The  behavior  of  the  audiences  was 
distinctive.  Clapping,  shouting, 
waving  the  arms,  and  stamping  of 
feet  were  favorite  methods  of  show- 
ing enthusiastic  appreciation.  Lucian 
the  satirist  gives  sarcastic  advice  to 
an  orator  as  to  how  he  might  receive 
benefit  from  applause  through  con- 
nivance with  his  friends.  "If  your 
friends  see  you  breaking  down,  let 
them  pay  the  price  of  the  suppers 
you  give  them  by  stretching  out 
their  arms  and  giving  you  chance 
of  thinking  of  something  to  say  in 
the  interval  between  the  rounds  of 
applause."  When  the  crowd  was 
dissatisfied  with  a  performance  it 
was  customary  to  demonstrate  with 
angry  shouts  which  Plutarch  com- 
pares to  the  howling  of  a  dog.  This 
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became  an  ancient  equivalent  of  the 
modern  practice  of  "booing."  "It  is 
the  mark  of  a  good  hearer,"  said 
Plutarch,  "that  he  does  not  howl 
like  a  dog  at  everything  of  which  he 
disapproves,  but  at  any  rate  waits 
until  the  end  of  the  discourse."  The 
famous  Christian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, Chrysostom,  an  ex- 
sophist,  could  not  forget  his  ora- 
torical arts  when  he  was  in  the  pul- 
pit. He  would  give  such  a  brilliant 
display  of  skill  and  eloquence  that 
his  congregation  forgetting  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  would  burst 
into  the  typical  noisy  and  violent 
manifestations  of  applause  of  a 
sophist's  audience. 

Therefore,    when    one    considers 
the  great  vogue  of  the  professional 


oratorical  sophists  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  is  not  strange  that  Paul 
was  disconcerted  by  failing  to  make 
a  powerful  impression  at  Athens. 
Later  at  Corinth,  he  was  embarrassed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  fellow  Jew- 
ish convert,  Apollos  of  Alexandria. 
The  latter  apparently  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  sophist  profession,  being 
highly  skilled  in  speech  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptures  in  an 
allegorical  fashion.  Thus,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  out  that  many  of  the 
Corinthian  saints  preferred  his  pol- 
ished discourse  to  the  simple  direct 
speeches  of  Paul.  A  sequence  to  this 
article  will  show  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  the  adaptations  and  appro- 
priation of  rhetorical  skill  by  the 
early  Christian  preachers. 


APOSTLE  HENRY  D.  MOYLE 
{Continued  from  page  255) 


members  to  become  self-supporting. 
.  .  .  No  one  is  kept  in  idleness.  As- 
sistance to  all  but  the  aged  and  in- 
firm is  looked  upon  as  temporary, 
something  to  be  returned  later,  when 
those  helped  can  in  turn  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  others." 


for  any  of  us  to  go  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  own  resources  ...  all 
that  we  need  for  ourselves,  all  that 
we  need  for  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Europe  ...  if  we  would  but  keep 
in  close  communion  with  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the 


His  closing  testimony  at  the  last  leaders  of  Israel  here  upon  this  earth 

General  Conference  shows  evidence  and  here  upon  this  stand  today." 
of  a  great  faith:  May  the  Lord  prosper  and  pre- 

"I  want  to  bear  testimony  that  I  serve  our  new  leader  to  perform  the 

know  that  this   Church   and   this  great  labor  to  which  he  has  been 

people  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  called, 
their  own  and  that  there  is  no  need 


■  ■»  « 


"Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  must  visit  the  poor  and  the  needy 
and  administer  to  their  relief,  that  they  may  be  kept  until  all  things  may 
be  done  according  to  my  law  which  ye  have  received.  Amen."  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  44:6.) 
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WENDELL    J.    ASHTON 


t*rT%E  shortest  •  distance  between 
two  minds  is  a  picture." 
That  oriental  axiom  itself  gives 
reason  enough  why  every  ward  and 
branch  in  the  Church  should  re- 
solve to  this  year  put  into  operation 
a  Sunday  School  (or  ward  or 
branch)   library. 

Good  teachers  usually  employ 
pictures  in  their  teaching.  Nothing 
will  encourage  their  use  more  in  our 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School 
than  an  active  librarian  with  the 
necessary  files  from  which  to  draw. 

So  that  your  Sunday  School  may 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  library,  we 
submit   the   following   suggestions: 

Steps  in  Starting  a  Library 

1.  The  first  step  in  starting  a  li- 
brary is  to, appoint  a  librarian.  No 
ward  or  branch  has  a'  library  without 
a  librarian.  Too  often,  an  enthusi- 
astic superintendency  or  librarian 
gathers  an  excellent  collection  of 
books,  maps  and  pictures,  places 
them  on  shelves,  and  then  decides 
that  the  job  is  done. 

A  library  consisting  of  a  dis- 
carded orange  crate  filled  with 
mounted  pictures  which  are  circu- 
lated by  an  energetic  librarian  is  a 
far  better  one  than  a  roomful  of 
expensive  volumes  shelved  on  varn- 
ished oak  but  without  an  interested 
librarian. 
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Nearly  every  ward  or  branch  has 
a  member  who  likes  books  and  pic- 
tures. Such  a  person  should  be 
chosen  as  librarian. 

2.  After  a  librarian  is  appointed, 
then  a  place  for  housing  books,  pic- 
tures and  maps  should  be  arranged. 
It  need  not  be  something  preten- 
tious to  begin  with.  Perhaps  the 
Sunday  School  superintendency 
might  suggest  to  the  bishopric  that 
the  building  of  shelves  and  drawers 
in  one  of  the  larger  classrooms  be 
made  a  priesthood  project.  In  all 
cases,  locks  should  be  provided  on 
storage  shelves  and  drawers.  Lack 
of  space  should  not  deter  a  super- 
intendency. If  necessary,  in  the  be- 
ginning days  at  least,  pictures  could 
be  stored  in  the  home  of  the  libra- 
rian and  brought  to  Sunday  School 
each  week  as  they  are  needed. 

Gathering  Library  Materials 

1.  This  is  an  ideal  year  to  begin 
a  library  because  there  is  so  much 
helpful  material  rolling  off  the 
presses  incident  to  the  centennial  of 
the  exodus  of  the  Church  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  And  much  of  it 
is  free.  Utah  newspapers  are  brim- 
ming with  special  features  on 
Church  history.  Church  magazines, 
too,  are  presenting  extra  stories  and 
pictures.  There  is  a  floodtide  of  new 
books  on  Mormonism. 

2.  Teachers  can  be  encouraged  to 


WHY    NOT    A    CENTENNIAL    LIBRARY? 


pool  their  pictures  as  they  gather 
them. 

3.  An  excellent  picture  file  can- 
be  created  in  one  night  with  a  work- 
shop-social. Persons  invited  could 
be  asked  to  bring  discarded  Church 
periodicals  and  scissors.  Then,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  librarian,  pic- 
tures could  be  clipped  and  mounted. 
(Colored  mounting  paper  is  avail- 
able at  the  Deseret  Book  Company, 
80  sheets  for  $1.00.) 

4.  Books  can  be  gathered  from 
Latter-day  Saint  homes,  particular- 
ly if  a  request  is  made  for  dupli- 
cates. 

5.  For  other  suggestions,  see 
your  Sunday  School  Handbook, 
January  1947  edition,  page  106. 

6.  An  excellent  list  of  suitable 
library  books,  maps,  and  pictures  is 
printed  in  the  1947  Sunday  School 
convention  folder  entitled  "Essen- 
tial Steps  in  Preparing  a  Sunday 
School  Lesson." 

Putting  Your  Library  to  Work 

1.  For  suggestions  on  classifying 
your  library  materials,  see  the  Sun- 
day School  Handbook,  page  106. 

2.  The  most  important  phase  of 
all  library  work  comes  in  making 
helpful  contacts  in  your  library. 
Some  plans  which  have  operated 
successfully  are  these: 

(a)  In  Logan,  Utah,  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  faculty  assembled 
for  about  ten  minutes  after  Sun- 
day School  each  week,  at  which 
time  a  librarian  distributed  pictures 
for  lessons  the  following  Sunday  and 
at  the  same  time  gathered  those  used 
with  the  lessons  just  completed. 


(b)  In  Riverside  Stake  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  librarian  gathered  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  from  old  calendars, 
magazines,  newspapers,  dime  store 
booklets  and  other  sources,  and 
classified  them  carefully.  Each  week 
she  personally  apprised  individual 
teachers  in  her  Sunday  School  of  pic- 
tures she  had  in  store  for  them. 
Teachers  got  into  the  habit  of  rely- 
ing upon  her  regularly  for  teaching 
aids. 

3.  Faculty  meetings  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  keep  teach- 
ers posted  regarding  library  aids.  It 
is  the  general  experience  that  teach- 
ers will  not  use  your  library  unless 
they  are  actively  and  specifically  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  an  alert  li- 
brarian. 

4.  For  other  suggestions  on  en- 
couraging library  use,  see  Handbook, 
page  107. 

Other  Sources  for  Teaching  Aids 

1.  If  you  reside  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  a  public  library,  you 
might  inquire  about  available  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  books  and  pictures. 
Most  libraries  will  acquire  them  if 
assured  that  they  will  be  used. 

2.  Where  there  are  Church  semi- 
naries, Sunday  School  workers  will 
generally  discover  available  helps. 

3 .  Teachers  should  be  encouraged 
to  build  their  own  libraries  of 
Church  books. 

Why  not  commemorate  the  Cen- 
tennial in  your  ward  or  branch  with 
the  creation  of  a  good  library? 

And  please  don't  forget  that  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  Sunday 
School  library  without  a  librarian. 
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A  CALL  TO  THROW  OUT  THE  LIFE  LINE 


A  ll  of  us  who  have  traveled  know 
that  in  times  of  peril  and  temp- 
tation and  indecision  we  have  been 
sustained  and  upheld  by  the  assur- 
ance that  someone  cares,  someone 
believes  in  us,  misses  us,  prays  for 
us  and  awaits  our  return  with  con- 
fidence and  love. 

During  the  war  the  service  men 
looked  forward  to,  relied  upon,  and 
were  fortified  and  supported  by  the 
frequent  letters  and  messages  from 
home.  A  steady  flow  of  messages 
from  relatives,  quorum  members, 
auxiliary  groups  and  church  and 
school  officials  kept  them  constantly 
reminded  that  on  the  banners  which 
they  carried  there  was  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  loved 
best.  They  felt  that  to  lower  their 
standards  would  be  to  prove  untrue 
to  the  best  they  knew  and  each 
letter  confirmed  and  strengthened 
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their  resolve.  From  this  source  they 
received  the  needed  buoyancy  and 
ballast  to  ride  out  the  heavy  storms 
of  active  service. 

They  were  also  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  going  into  dan- 
ger, that  life  was  uncertain  and 
hazardous.  The  awareness  of  a  con- 
tinuing roll  call  to  report  to  "Su- 
preme Headquarters"  kept  them 
alert  and  on  guard.  This  helped  to 
chasten  their  desires,  fortify  their 
morale  and  to  keep  their  sense  of 
values  in  equilibrium. 

They  who  serve  in  peacetime  are 
deprived  of  the  steadying  influence 
of  imminent  danger.  There  are  very 
few  older  men  among  them,  returned 
missionaries,  L.D.S.  chaplains  and 
group  leaders  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom. The  majority  are  unsophisti- 
cated, legal  infants,  most  of  them 
under  twenty-one,  trusting,  curious, 
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venturesome,  susceptible  to  flattery 
and  sensible  to  jibes,  easily  beguiled, 
bursting  with  new  energy  and 
strange  impulses,  inclined  to  "let 
go"  and  step  on  the  accelerator 
rather  than  the  brake.  Unless  pro- 
tected by  our  love  and  confidence 
their  morals  may  become  easy  prey 
to  enemies. 

These  young  men  are  members  of 
the  Sunday  School,  the  M.I.A.,  have 
just  graduated  from  the  Primary  and 
the  apron  strings  of  their  Relief 
Society  mothers.  Yesterday  they 
were  deacons  passing  the  Sacrament 
and  starting  to  high  school.  Now 
they  are  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time,  coming  into  contact  with 
worldly  men  and  women  who  laugh 
at  their  inhibitions  and  who  indulge 
in  all  of  the  things  which  they  have 
believed  were  forbidden  and  deadly. 
They  will  be  told  that  indulgence 
is  necessary  and  desirable.  They  will 
see  wanton  and  flagrant  defiance  of 
moral  law  and  must  meet  taunting 
jibes  at  their  "infantile  restrictions" 
and  their  failure  to  be  "men." 

Their  tender  age,  the  conditions 
of  their  service,  their  inexperienced 
companions,  the  relaxed  discipline 
of  peacetime  service  make  it  more 
than  ever  imperative  that  we  throw 
around  them  all  the  protection  we 
can  give.  We  must  assure  them  of 
our  confidence  but  let  them  know 
we  are  standing  by  and  are  aware  of 
the  tests  which  they  must  meet. 
We  must  be  prepared  with  a  life 
line  and  not  wait  for  the  call. 

When  the  Master  said  to  Peter 
and  through  him  to  all  who  profess 
to  love  him,  "Feed  my  sheep"  he 


surely  intended  to  include  those  who 
for  any  reason  were  outside  the  sheep 
fold.  Indeed  in  his  parable  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  he  commended  the 
man  who  left  the  ninety-nine  and 
went  in  search  of  the  one  which 
was  in  danger.  Note  his  solicitude 
when  he  says:  "Even  so  it  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven, that  one  of  these  little  ones 
should  perish." 

There  are  approximately  ten 
thousand  L.D.S.  boys  now  in  the 
service.  This  means  that  of  our  one 
million  members  there  is  one  in  every 
one  hundred  who  is  away  from  home 
meeting  dangers  at  least  as  sinister 
as  anything  our  men  met  when  the 
war  was  on.  In  this  case  the  ninety- 
nine  should  all  become  shepherds  and 
refuse  to  rest  in  quiet  unconcern 
until  that  one  is  safely  home  again. 
They  may  not  go  out  and  bring 
him  in  but  they  should  keep  him 
reminded  of  the  security  and  safety 
and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  home 
and  school  and  church. 

These  ten  thousand  have  been 
taken  from  the  sheltered  fold  and 
scattered  in  many  lands  and  upon 
the  sea.  There  will  be  wolves  of 
both  sexes  to  stalk  them,  to  ruin  and 
destroy  them.  Some  will  try  to  lure 
them  into  a  pig  sty  with  all  its  filthy 
contamination.  If  we  would  keep 
them  from  developing  an  appetite 
for  mental  swill  or  becoming  inured 
to  the  filth  of  the  sty  we  must  see 
to  it  that  they  have  a  steady  supply 
of  pure  food  for  their  minds  and 
spirits.  We  pray  that  they  may  have 
the  strength  and  wisdom  to  con- 
tinue to  be  worthy  of  their  heritage 
in  the  fold. 
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The  general  authorities  of  the 
church,  through  the  servicemen's 
committee,  have  done  much  to  make 
sure  these  men  are  not  forgotten. 
Experienced  men  have  been  instruc- 
ted to  go  out  to  them  and  to  organ- 
ize groups  to  meet  their  needs.  But 
there  is  much  that  may  also  be  done 
by  the  Sunday  Schools  and  other 
auxiliary  groups. 

We  suggest  that  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  each  Sunday  School  in 
the  Church  immediately  check  their 
rolls  and  ascertain  who  and  how 
many  of  their  members  are  in  the 
service.  A  well  organized  and  sys- 
tematic campaign  should  be  car- 
ried on  to  insure  to  each  member 
at  least  a  weekly  letter.  It  would 


be  well  also  if  Sunday  School  les- 
sons, manuals  and  other  literature 
could  be  sent  at  regular  intervals. 
But  the  big  thing  will  be  the  friend- 
ly letters,  the  messages  of  love  and 
confidence,  the  reminders  that  they 
are  not  forgotten  and  that  some- 
one is  betting  on  them,  praying 
for  them  and  awaiting  with  eager- 
ness their  return  home. 

When  the  "roll  is  called  up  yon- 
der" and  we  are  asked  to  give  an 
accounting  of  our  stewardship  in 
the  schools  and  classes  we  shall  find 
that  the  Master  will  be  yearning 
more  over  the  one  who  was  in  dan- 
ger than  over  the  ninety  and  nine 
who  went  not  away. 

— Hugh  B.  Brown 


YOUR  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


Is  it  being  preserved,  used,  and 
added  to  every  passing  year? 

One  of  the  richest  sources  of  il- 
lustrative materials  for  making  Sun- 
day School  lessons  more  impressive 
and  meaningful  is  found  in  recent 
and  current  Church  magazines. 
These  should  be  bound  at  the  end  of 
each  volume  issued.  It  is  the  most 
feasible  if  not  the  only  way  to  save 
them  for  future  use.  Some  of  our 
Sunday  School  librarians  are  making 
a  fine  record  in  making  available  to 
teachers  source  material  in  these 
magazines  that  can  be  used  to  good 
purpose  in  teaching  the  various  Sun- 
day School  lessons.  We  commend 
most  heartily  the  work  of  these 
librarians. 

The  business  department  of  the 
Sunday  School  general  board  is  en- 
couraging the  building  of  such  ref- 
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erence  libraries  by  offering  to  bind 
free  of  charge  one  volume  of  The 
Instructor  each  year  for  ward  or 
branch  schools  that  will  send  in  their 
magazines  as  directed  in  circular 
letters  sent  each  year  to  the  super- 
intendents. If  you  have  not  sent  in 
your  Instructors  as  suggested  do  not 
fail  to  do  so. 

During  the  past  five  years  The 
Instructor  has  published  much  bio- 
graphical and  historical  material  not 
otherwise  easily  available  to  Sunday 
School  teachers;  also  numerous  arti- 
cles relating  to  content  and  methods 
of  teaching  the  lesson  texts  or  man- 
uals. Reference  will  be  made  in  fu- 
ture teachers'  supplements  to  some 
of  this  material.  It  will  be  very  un- 
fortunate if  these  volumes  of  our 
magazines  are  not  to  be  found  in 
your  libraries. 


Secretaries 


DO  YOU? 


**npHE  secretary  is  a  man  who  needs 
to  be  something  of  a  con- 
tortionist. He  has  to  keep  his  back 
to  the  wall,  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
his  chin  up,  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  his  nose  to  the  grindstone, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  his  lips 
sealed  and  both  feet  planted  firmly 
on  the  ground. 

"To  say  nothing  of  having  both 
hands  full  and  keeping  his  finger 
and  thumb  on  the  pulse  of  the  whole 
organization!" 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  fore- 
going was  composed  about  a  Sunday 
School  secretary,  but  it  might  well 
have  been.  Some  of  our  secretaries 
realize  the  importance  of  their  job 
and  enjoy  their  work  because  they 
are  able  to  appreciate  how  helpful 
they  can  be. 

Ward  secretary  work  is  much 
more  than  filling  out  the  spaces  in 
the  minute  book  and  much  more 
than  distributing  and  collecting  the 
roll  books  or  cards. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  information  on  every 
monthly  "Sunday  School  Report" — 
provided,  of  course,  that  these  re- 
ports record  the  facts;  if  they  do  not 
record  facts,  they  are  useless.  No 
superintendent  wants  his  reports 
"padded";  he  wants  to  know  exact- 
ly what  is  going  on. 

Secretaries    can   make   their    re- 


ports more  dramatic  by  charting 
class  attendance.  A  chart  will  quick- 
ly show  all  concerned  just  how  class 
attendance  is  holding  up. 

No  teacher  enjoys  being  disturbed 
by  a  roll  book  or  card  being  passed 
around.  This  time-worn  practice  in- 
vites comments  or  at  least  glances 
and  division  of  attention.  Secretar- 
ies can  be  mighty  helpful  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  silent  roll  call,  in  smaller 
classes,  or  slips  of  paper  for  signa- 
tures in  large  classes,  either  or  any 
way  to  get  an  accurate  account  of 
those  present,  quietly  and  quickly 
before  the  teacher  begins  his  class- 
work. 

Arrangements  on  the  order  of  the 
above  suggestions  will  also  provide 
the  necessary  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  secretary  to  attend  her  regu- 
lar class. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
secretary  attend  her  class  and  ar- 
range to  do  her  secretarial  work  at 
some  other  time,  probably  just  after 
Sunday  School. 

Ward  secretaries — develop  the 
habit  of  being  prompt.  Send  your 
monthly  reports  to  the  stake  secre- 
tary on  time.  Don't  wait  to  be  re- 
minded. You  may  some  day  be  a 
stake  secretary — "do  as  you  would 
like  to  be  done  by." 

A  number  of  stake  secretaries  are 

— more  on  page  29 A 
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RELIEF  MAPS 


Oelief  maps  are  used  to  show  the 
topography  of  a  country  or  an 
area,  with  emphasis  on  those  aspects 
which  are  most  helpful  in  developing 
an  understanding  of  a  country  or 
people. 

It  is  legitimate  to  exaggerate  cer- 
tain features  to  emphasize  the  point 
you  wish  to  make.  Make  mountains 
somewhat  higher  and  rivers  some- 
what deeper  than  the  actual  scale, 
otherwise  the  proper  importance  is 
not  seen. 

For  example,  if  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  built  on  the  map  to  the 
same  scale  as  used  for  the  width  of 
the  United  States,  the  mountains 
would  be  scarcely  visible. 

Committees  of  students  may  en- 
joy making  maps  from  one  of  the 
following  formulas. 

Salt  and  Flour  Mixture 

On  a  heavy  cardboard  outline  the 
design  to  be  constructed.  Shellac  the 
cardboard  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  salt-flour  paste. 

Mix  two  cups  of  salt  and  one  cup 
of  flour  with  water  (about  one  cup) 
to  consistency  of  heavy  dough.  (As 
salt  absorbs  moisture,  adjust  the 
quantity  to  humidity  conditions — 
less  in  moist  regions  and  more  in 
dry  regions.)  Mold  the  paste  to  show 
desired  features  of  the  design.  When 


this  is  thoroughly  dry,  color  with 
water  colors. 

A  border  of  tape  or  gummed  pa- 
per put  around  the  edge  will  give 
a  pleasing  finish. 


OTHER  FORMULAS 


I. 


2  pints  newspaper  pulp  (wet) 

1  pint  plaster  (casting  plaster  or 

plaster  Paris) 
%    tsp.  LePage's  glue 
l/z  pint  water 

Soak  newspapers  in  water  to  cover 
over  night  (torn  in  small  pieces). 
Rub  wet  paper  between  palms  until 
ground  into  pulp,  or  grind  in  food 
grinder.  Add  glue  to  water,  add 
plaster  and  stir.  Combine  with  paper 
pulp  and  knead  until  consistency  of 
heavy  dough. 

Setting  time:  3  hours.  Use  as  you 
would  salt  and  flour  mixture. 
II. 

l/2  pint  newspaper  pulp  (wet) 
y2  print  dry  clay,  powdered  (sift- 
ed through  ordinary  window  screen- 
ing) 

1  tsp.  LePage's  glue 

Stir  dry  clay  into  glue-water  so- 
lution; add  paper  pulp  and  knead  to 
consistency  of  dough. 

Setting  time:  12  hours. 

— Lorna  Call  Alder 
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CHORISTER'S   AND   ORGANIST'S   CLASSES 


Come  years  ago,  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed  superintendent  of  Hol- 
den  Sunday  school,  I  found  it  fre- 
quently impossible  to  begin  our  Sun- 
day school  on  time  because  of  the 
lack  of  choristers  and  organists  to 
lead  us  in  our  music.  This  condition 
led  me  to  organize  a  music  training 
class  as  follows: 

I.  Objective.  The  purposes  of 
this  class  were  to  find  and  develop 
the  musical  talent  in  our  ward,  to 
provide  a  number  of  people  all  of 
whom  could  play  and  direct  our 
Sunday  school  music,  to  relieve  those 
older  people  who  had  been  musically 
active  in  several  organizations  at  a 
time  because  there  appeared  to  be 
no  one  else  trained  to  do  the  work,  to 
provide  a  music  training  class  for 
the  music  department  just  as  train- 
ing classes  are  provided  for  class 
teachers,  and  finally,  to  provide  de- 
votional preludes  for  our  meetings 
— promptly  on  time. 

II.  Procedure.  I  called  a  meeting 
to  be  held  every  Sunday  morning  for 
all  boys  and  girls  who  were  inter- 
ested in  playing  or  leading  Sunday 
school  music.  Some  twelve  people 
came  the  first  time  we  met,  but  the 
class  grew  until  as  many  as  twenty 
participated  at  one  time.  Each  Sun- 
day morning,  one  of  this  group  was 
chosen  to  be  the  leader,  who  more- 
over made  all  assignments  for  the 


following  Sunday's  activities.  Some 
individuals  were  asked  to  direct 
certain  songs,  and  others  to  be  pian- 
ist or  organist  for  these  songs.  Both 
piano  and  organ  were  used  so  that 
a  more  experienced  player  could  be 
matched  with  a  younger  one.  Every- 
one took  turns,  so  that  we  all  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time. 

This  class  was  held  every  Sunday 
morning  for  one  hour.  When  a  stu- 
dent was  able  to  play  well  enough, 
he  was  assigned  to  play  for  the  Sun- 
day school  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. All  boys  and  girls  interested 
in  our  class  are  welcome  to  parti- 
cipate. There  are  at  present  some 
fifty  young  people  who  are  greatly 
interested  in  this  program,  and  many 
of  them  are  already  able  to  provide 
the  music  for  our  wards  and  stake. 
In  our  union  meetings  the  music 
department  is  much  larger  than  any 
of  the  other  groups.  Our  choristers 
are  under  the  direction  of  Dallin 
Nielsen,  while  the  organists  meet 
separately  in  a  class  directed  by  stake 
organist  LaPreal  Swallow. 

This  program,  as  it  was  carried 
out  in  Holden  "Ward,  was  so  well 
thought  of,  that  the  stake  president 
has  asked  that  it  be  initiated  in  every 
ward  in  the  stake,  and  we  are  work- 
ing hard  to  carry  out  this  request. 
— more  on  page  290 
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vi/ard  G/ acuity  — 
cJeacher  improvement 


THEME   FOR   AUGUST:    ENLISTMENT   WORK  IN   THE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


(~\a  one  occasion  when  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  came  to  him  with  the 
question:  "Who  is  the  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  part  of  his 
answer  was  this: 

"For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.  How  think 
yeMf  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep 
and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and 
goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seek- 
eth  that  which  is  gone  astray?  And 
if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that 
sheep,  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine 
which  went  not  astray." 

"Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 
(Matt.  18:11-14.) 

And  again,  as  Christ  told  his 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  he  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou 
art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should 
make  merry,  and  be  glad  for  this 
thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive 
again;  and  was  lost  and  is  found." 
(Luke  15:31-32.) 

In  these,  two  of  the  greatest  par- 
ables in  the  New  Testament,  our 
Savior  emphasized  the  importance 


and  necessity  of  finding  and  wel- 
coming those  who  are  lost  or  gone 
astray.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
every  soul  is  dear  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven  and  great  is  His  joy  when 
one  who  falls  by  the  wayside  is 
brought  back  into  activity. 

The  Sunday  School  organization 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  the  gospel  to  all  members 
of  the  Church.  When  it  was  given 
this  charge  by  the  First  Presidency, 
the  instructions  were  not  only  to 
teach  the  gospel  to  those  who  came 
to  Sunday  School,  but  to  teach  the 
Gospel  to  the  ENTIRE  MEMBER- 
SHIP of  the  Church.  Our  obliga- 
tion is  not  completely  fulfilled, 
then,  if  we  confine  our  Sunday 
School  activities  to  merely  con- 
ducting a  model  Sunday  School  on 
Sunday  morning  and  seeing  that 
fine  lessons  are  correctly  taught  to 
those  in  attendance;  because  all 
members  are  not  in  Sunday  School 
each  Sunday  morning. 

According  to  our  records,  the 
Sunday  Schools  have  on  their  active 
rolls  only  40%  of  the  Church  mem- 
bership, and  as  an  average  there 
are  only  about  60%  of  these  in 
Sunday  School  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing. This  means  that  only  25%,  or 
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one  in  four,  of  the  members  of  our 
Church  are  in  attendance  at  Sun- 
day School.  Therefore,  if  we  do  not 
do  everything  possible  to  carry  on 
an  active  and  effective  enlistment 
campaign  we  are  not  fully  assuming 
the  responsibility  that  is  ours  as  a 
Sunday  School  faculty.  Minimum 
requirements  for  a  complete  enlist- 
ment program  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  GOOD  ENLISTMENT  OR- 
GANIZATION. Outlined  on  page 
100  of  the  Sunday  School  Hand- 
book, Revised  Edition  of  January 
1947,  is  the  recommended  enlist- 
ment organization  for  stakes  and 
wards.  Designed  to  coordinate  with 
the  Youth  Leadership  Program  when 
such  a  program  is  being  carried  for- 
ward in  the  ward  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bishopric,  the  recom- 
mended organization  is  so  designed 
that  it  can  function  independently 
completely  under  the  direction  of 
the  ward  superintendency  if  nec- 
essary. It  is  suggested  that  some 
time  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  this 
organization  in  the  f  acuity  meeting 
using  the  material  in  the  Handbook 
as  the  text. 

COMPLETE  AND  UP-TO- 
DATE  RECORDS.  An  enlistment 
organization,  no  matter  how  en- 
thusiastic, cannot  do  an  adequate 
job  without  correct  and  complete 
records  upon  which  to  base  its  ac- 
tivities. Hit-or-miss  methods  of  de- 
termining assignments  or  making 
contacts  may  at  first  produce  good 
results,  but  a  thorough  and  contin- 
uing campaign  cannot  be  conducted 
unless  records  are  kept  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  show  the  accomplish- 
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ments  made  and  the  work  yet  to 
be  done.  Details  for  keeping  the  en- 
listment rolls  are  contained  in  the 
Handbook.  A  card  system  is  sug- 
gested as  the  most  practical,  be- 
cause it  is  most  flexible  and  lends 
itself  best  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
ward  membership  and  transfers  to 
the  active  Sunday  School  rolls.  Other 
systems  may  be  utilized  just  as  ef- 
fectively. The  determining  factor 
in  the  usefulness  of  the  enlistment 
rolls  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  kept.  They  must  always  be  kept 
current  and  complete  and  in  such 
a  form  that  desired  information  can 
be  obtained  easily  and  readily. 

INSPIRING  AND  EFFICIENT 
LEADERSHIP.  No  organization 
is  better  than  its  leadership.  Di- 
rection of  the  enlistment  program 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  member 
of  the  superintendency.  He  may 
appoint  an  executive  secretary  to 
care  for  the  records  and  assist  him 
in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  his  specific  duty  to 
conduct  all  meetings  of  the  enlist- 
ment workers,  to  decide  upon  all 
assignments  to  be  given,  to  make 
those  assignments  himself,  and  to 
call  for  and  listen  to  the  reports  on 
the  assignments  given.  Conducting 
an  enlistment  campaign  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Sunday  School 
program  as  is  the  conducting  of  the 
opening  exercises  in  Sunday  School 
and  therefore  just  as  much  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  superintendency. 
They  should  in  no  way  attempt  to 
separate  it  from  other  Sunday 
School  activity  by  appointing  a  sep- 
arate director.  Leadership  of  the 
program  that  emphasizes  its  impor- 
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tance  and  sees  that  its  purposes  are 
carried  out,  will  insure  success. 

DEPENDABLE  AND  ENTHU- 
SIASTIC WORKERS.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee members  who  do  the  actual 
work  for  which  the  enlistment  or- 
ganization is  designed.  Upon  them 
depends  the  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  program.  They  should  be 
trained  in  the  right  methods  of  is- 
suing invitations  to  attend  Sunday 
School  and  the  correct  approaches 
to  make  to  the  individuals  being  in- 
vited. Care  must  be  taken  that  those 
making  the  contacts  do  no  adopt  a 
condescending  attitude.  Gracious- 
ness  and  friendliness  should  always 
keynote  the  approach  by  the  en- 
listment workers.  Those  who  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  the  con- 
tacts as  assigned  should  comprise 
the  various  committees. 

ATTENTION  TO  SPECIAL 
PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITIES. 
Special  events  always  have  a  way  of 
attracting  attention  and  pointing 
our  activities.  A  good  enlistment  di- 
rector will  see  opportunity  in  the 
many  special  events  that  occur  in 
the  ward  each  year  to  promote  en- 
rollment in  Sunday  School.  Interest 
is  always  high  on  such  Sundays  as 
Easter,  Mother's  Day,  and  the  Sun- 
day preceding  Christmas.  Special 
programs  are  presented  in  the  Sun- 
day School  on  these  days  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  present  to 
issue  special  invitations  to  attend 
Sunday  School  to  all  members  of  the 
ward.  The  general  board  has  desig- 
nated two  special  Sundays  especially 
to  emphasize  enlistment  work.  These 
are  "100%  Sunday,"  the  second 
Sunday  in  September  of  each  year, 


when  the  purpose  of  the  enlistment 
organization  is  to  contact  every 
person  in  the  ward  and  urge  him  to 
be  present  on  this  day  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  attendance  of  100%  of  the 
ward  membership  at  Sunday  School; 
and  "Bring  a  Friend  Sunday,"  the 
second  Sunday  in  January  of  each 
year,  when  every  member  of  the 
Sunday  School  is  urged  to  bring  a 
friend  to  Sunday  School  on  that  day. 
This  is  the  day  that  actual  lesson 
work  begins  for  each  of  the  new 
courses  and  is  an  opportune  time 
for  new  members  to  start  attending 
Sunday  School.  Ward  conferences 
and  ward  reunions  also  offer  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  Sunday  School 
attendance.  Each  of  these  present  a 
"deadline"  for  which  a  certain 
amount  of  enlistment  work  must  be 
done  and  are  of  value  for  this  as  well 
as  the  interest  that  each  special  day 
creates. 

INTERESTING  AND  HELP- 
FUL SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SES- 
SIONS. Attendance  at  Sunday 
School  should  offer  opportunity  to 
worship  and  to  learn.  Only  when 
opportunity  for  these  are  provided 
does  the  Sunday  School  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  its  organization.  Only 
when  it  fulfils  these  purposes  can 
we  expect  our  membership  to  at- 
tend. This  means  that  good  teach- 
ing of  gospel  lessons  in  a  reverent 
atmosphere  are  a  necessity  to  in- 
sure good  attendance.  We  cannot 
expect  our  members  to  attend  and 
return  if  these  are  not  provided. 
All  the  finest  enlistment  activity  in 
the  world  will  be  of  no  value  if  the 
new  members  are  not  given  incen-  * 
tive    to   return   again   through   the 
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presentation  of  interesting  and  in-  Attention  to  the  above  outlined 

structive  lessons.     Therefore,  good  details   will  insure   a   growing   at- 

teaching  with  all  that  this  term  in-  tendance  at  Sunday  School  and  a 

volves  and  implies  is  just  as  much  spiritual  feast  for  an  ever  enlarging 

a   part   of   an   effective   enlistment  membership. 

program  as  the  enlistment  roll  or  the  — /.  Holman  Waters 
invitation  to  attend. 


HOW  OUR  PIONEERS   HELPED   TO  ADD  NEW  STARS 

TO  OUR   FLAG 

{Continued  from  page  260) 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of      of  that  picturesque  state,  the  follow- 
Utah  had  been  made,  there  was  fur-      ing  books  will  be  found  helpful: 


ther  pioneering  by  the  Mormon 
people  in  Arizona.  Colonists  first 
were  sent  to  the  region  of  the  Little 
Colorado,  but  met  with  serious 
difficulties  and  scant  success  in  es- 
tablishing homes  there.  Finally  other 
pioneers    went   into    the    rich    Salt 


^History  of  the  Mormon  Batta- 
lion, Daniel  Tyler. 

*  Forty  Years  Among  the  Indians, 
Daniel  W.  Jones. 

Comprehensive    History    of    the 
Church,  B.  H.  Roberts.  A  scholarly 


River  Valley,  and  planted  what  are      presentation  of  the  Battalion  and  of 


now  flourishing  communities  there. 
All  this  development  helped  Ari- 
zona to  become  first  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States;  then,  to  win 
statehood,  and  place  its  star  in  our 
flag. 

For  those  who  would  study  fur- 
ther this  epic  story  of  the  beginnings 


the  colonizing  ventures  of  our  peo- 
ple is  in  this  volume. 


"These  books — valuable  as  first 
hand  stories  of  the  Battalion  and  of 
the  later  settling  of  Arizona — are 
out  of  print,  but  may  be  found  in 
some  libraries. 


MUSIC 
(Continued  from  page  285) 


While  our  work  is  all  aimed  at  ser- 
vice in  the  Sunday  schools,  we  are 
told  that  good  effects  are  being  felt 
I  in  all  of  the  other  organizations  who 
are  glad  to  have  organists  and  chor- 
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isters   available  who  have  had   the 
benefit  of  class  training. 

— John  C.  Bennett, 

Millard  Stake  Sunday  School 

Superintendent. 


{junior  Sunday  School 


COORDINATOR,  EVA  MAY  GREEN 


PLANNING  TO  MEET  THE  NATURE  AND  NEEDS  OF  YOUNG 

CHILDREN 


'Phe  general  aim  of  til  Sunday 
School  work  is  "to  help  to  the 
utmost  all  members  to  become  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  sense  of  the  term."  As  we 
apply  this  general  statement  to  chil- 
dren in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
we  must  consider  the  child,  his  na- 
ture and  needs.  Being  a*Latter-day 
Saint  cannot  and  should  not  mean 
to  three-and  seven-year-olds  what 
it  means  to  adults  who  have  had  a 
rich  background  in  gospel  teaching 
and  living. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
knowledge  of  the  development  and 
educational  needs  of  young  children 
has  shown  great  advancement.  There 
has  been  much  written  for  the  lay- 
man as  well  as  for  the  educator  and 
the  specialist.  Parents  and  teachers 
are  guided  by  the  findings  of  study 
and  research. 

Are  we,  in  the  Sunday  School, 
.  guided  in  our  purposes,  teaching 
procedures  and  securing  of  equip- 
ment by  the  best  that  is  now  known 
of  the  child's  nature  and  actual 
needs? 

Those  factors  which  contribute 
to  sound  mental  hygiene  will  also 
foster  sound  spiritual  hygiene.  The 
foundations  for  development  of  one 
is  the  same  as  the  foundations  for 


the  other.  Children  learn  in  Sunday 
School  in  the  same  way  they  learn 
at  home  or  nursery,  kindergarten  or 
public  school. 

All  children  need  security  and  the 
feeling  of  belongingness 

The  feeling  of  belongingness  and 
security  is  recognized  by  authorities 
as  one  of  the  primary  essentials  to  a 
child's  physical  and  emotional  well- 
being.  Successful  religious  leaders 
have  sensed  this  in  their  dealing  with 
mankind. 

In  our  Junior  Sunday  School 
teachers  may  give  this  feeling  in 
various  ways:  by  greeting  the  child 
as  he  enters,  calling  him  by  name, 
showing  him  where  to  put  his  wraps, 
or  helping  him  meet  other  children 
in  the  group.  If  a  child  is  absent  for 
one  reason  or  another,  showing  con- 
cern about  his  absence  is  helpful.  In 
the  classroom  boys  and  girls  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
activities  and  to  participate  in  them. 
If  the  room  is  comfortable  and 
homelike  it  makes  the  child  feel 
more  secure. 

All  children  need  to  succeed 

As  fundamental  as  the  need  for 
security  is  the  need  for  a  sense  of 
personal      achievement.      Children 
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should  feel  confidence  in  their  own 
power  to  achieve  success.  To  do  this 
the  teacher  must  see  that  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  succeed. 
Tasks  must  be  on  their  level.  They 
must  be  shown  wherein  they  suc- 
ceed. As  a  child  co-operates  in  rou- 
tine affairs  the  teacher  may  com- 
ment, "You  walked  so  quietly  to 
our  room."  "Joan  always  puts  her 
hat  up  so  carefully."  "John  wiped 
his  feet  on  the  mat  before  coming 


in. 


y 


All  children  need  social  recognition 

Very  closely  tied  up  with  the  need 
for  success  comes  the  need  to  be 
socially  recognized,  to  have  the 
approval  and  attention  of  the  teacher 
and  of  other  members  of  the  group. 
So  essential  is  this  need,  that  if  chil- 
dren cannot  attain  it  in  a  legitimate 
way  they  become  behavior  problems. 

Telling  a  story,  saying  a  poem, 
repeating  a  prayer,  singing  a  song 
all  give  occasion  for  teacher  approv- 
al. Remembering  a  child's  birthday 
with  a  song  by  the  group  or  some 
other  simple  means,  makes  him  feel 
important. 

Creative  achievements  also  give 
children  opportunities  for  social 
approval.  Letting  children  show  a 
picture  they  have  made,  or  some- 
thing they  have  modeled  in  clay  is 
helpful.  A  picture  they  have  brought 
from  home  to  show  how  children 
can  help  mother  could  be  pinned  on 
the  display  board  and  attention 
called  to  it. 

After  successfully  completing  a 
suitable  task  the  small  child  needs 
recognition  for  it.  Often  a  smile, 
a  nod  of  the  head  or  a  pat  on  the 
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back  is  enough.  The  teacher  can  do 
much  to  set  a  group  standard  by 
saying,  "You  have  done  a  very  good 
job  cleaning  up  this  morning."  "The 
crayons  were  handled  so  carefully 
and  are  all  in  the  box."  "You  tip- 
toed to  our  room  so  quietly,  I  am 
proud  of  you." 

Celebrate  the  child's  well-doing: 
"See  how  carefully  Jane  carried  her 
chair."  Mfflse  criticism  positive:  "I 
like  the  way  Johnny  put  the  blocks 
away,"  rather  than  "Tommy,  that 
isn't  the  way  to  put  the  blocks 
away." 

Show  appreciation  for  children's 
contributions.  Be  careful  not  to 
laugh  at  things  they  say  that  are 
different.  fsTever  talk  about  the 
child  or  repeat  funny  sayings  in  his 
presence.  Be  calm  about  any  mishap 
in  the  group,  correcting  only  nec- 
essary things  at  the  time. 

As  children  grow  older  they 
should  learn  to  become  less  depend- 
ent on  adult  approval.  Within  them- 
selves, they  should  get  inner  satis- 
faction of  knowing  their  conduct 
was  right. 

All  children  need  opportunities  to 

share 

To  make  a  well  balanced  perso- 
nality psychologists  say  children 
must  be  given  opportunities  to  share 
experiences  and  privileges  with 
others.  Generally  children  like  to 
tell  of  their  experiences,  say  a  poem 
or  sing  a  song,  even  of  their  own 
creation.  Some,  however,  need  a  great 
deal  of  patient  encouragement  if 
they  make  a  contribution. 

Parents  may  help  by  letting  chil- 
dren bring  a  flower  from  the  garden, 
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a  cherry  from  his  own  yard,  a  cookie 
he  has  helped  make,  some  shells  or 
pretty  rocks  he  has  gathered — some- 
thing to  share  with  the  group.  Each 
child  may  have  something  to  take 
home.  There  can  be  sharing  of  toys, 
books,  pictures  in  the  classroom. 

Children  need  a  chance  to  be  a 
leader.  They  must  learn  that  they 
should  be  good  followers,  too.  Not 
always  can  Joe  have  the  chair  he 
wants.  Consideration  for  others 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  grow. 
He  must  learn  to  give  and  take. 

All  children  have  need  for  activity 

Besides  being  very  active  physi- 
cally, Junior  Sunday  School  children 
have  a  short  span  of  attention.  They 
become  restless  and  need  a  change 
of  activity  often.  As  the  teacher 
plans  her  class  work,  there  are  many 
activities  she  can  coordinate  around 
her  purpose  for  the  day.  It  is  restful 
to  participate  in  action  songs,  quiet 
rhythms  or  simple  dramatizations. 
Listening  to  music,  changing  body 
position,  having  freedom  at  a  table 
to  quietly  make  a  picture  are  all 
active  ways  of  resting. 
*  Activity  is  closely  associated  with 
curiosity,  a  need  for  new  and  varied 
experiences.  As  children  move  about 
they  must  learn  not  to  abuse  their 
privilege  of  freedom.  Consideration 
for  others  is  a  basic  religious  idea. 

Select  equipment  to  meet  needs  of 
children 

Our  understanding  of  children 
and  how  they  learn  should  guide  us 
in  securing  the  right  kind  of  equip- 
ment and  providing  the  correct 
physical    environment.    A    bright 


home-like  room  should  be  provided 
for  Nursery  and  Kindergarten 
groups.  The  room  should  allow  for 
activity  with  well-chosen  play  ma- 
terials. They  should  include  paper, 
crayons,  scissors,  paste,  books,  pic- 
tures, picture  puzzles,  peg  boards, 
blocks  and  a  doll  and  housekeeping 
corner.  Tables  and  chairs  should  fit 
the  small  children. 

The  older  children  do  not  need 
all  this  equipment,  but  they  should 
be  provided  with  space  for  some 
activity.  The  rooms  should  be  clean 
and  attractive. 

For  further  details  on  equipment 
see: 

"Report  of  General  Board  Com- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Equipment," 
Instructor,  April,  1947. 

"Meeting  Problems  of  Purchase 
in  Equipment  and  Supplies,"  by 
Marie  Fox  Felt,  Instructor,  May, 
1947. 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery, 
by  Felt  and  Swapp.  Section  III 
"Housing,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies," pages  33-73. 

In  conclusion 

In  all  literature  on  child  develop- 
ment, we  find  no  justification  for 
having  three-and  four-year-olds 
seated  quietly,  obediently  listening 
to  the  teacher.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  teacher-directed  circles  for  or- 
ganized games  and  stories  for  large 
groups  have  value  at  this  age.  For 
religious  understanding  we  must 
patiently  wait  for  the  child  to  grow 
in  comprehension.  Insight  and  depth 
in  spiritual  understanding  comes  to 
the  child  with  time  to  mature 
through  experiencing  security  in  re- 
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lationships  at  home  and  with  friends, 
through  living  richly  and  happily 
on  his  level.  In  Sunday  School  we 
should  give  the  security  that  comes 
from  wholesome  love,  opportunities 
for  personal  achievement,  and  make 
possible  wholesome  experimentations 
for  inter-child  contacts.  Nature  has 
provided  many  years  of  immaturity 
that  learning  may  be  flexible.  Mis- 
takes are  expected  in  the  growing 
process..  Let  us  help  the  children  over 
their  difficulties  with  understand- 
ing, kindness  and  encouragement. 

Sincere  study  to  understand  chil- 
dren should  lead  a  teacher  to  con- 
sider the  individual  child  and  his 
behavior.  After  your  morning  with 
the  children  take  time  to  analyze 
what  happened.  Where  were  your 
strengths  for  the  day,  and  how  were 
they  achieved?  Did  the  children 
learn  what  you  planned  they  should? 
How  can  you  improve?  How  can 
you  help  Johnny  and  Anne  be  more 
aware  that  they  are  members  of  a 


group?  Are  you  preparing  the  soil 
wherein  the  roots  of  spirituality  may 
reach  far  and  be  well  fed? 

Books  that  will  help  yon  understand 
young  children 

"Understanding  Children  as  a 
Principle  of  Teaching,"  by  Addk 
L.  Swapp.  Instructor,  January,  1946, 
pages  42-47. 

Consider  the  Children,  How  They 
Grow,  by  Elizabeth  M.  Manwell 
and  Sophia  L.  Fahs.  Beacon  Press, 
Boston,  1940.  $1.75.  . 

A  Study  of  Young  Children,  by 
Ruth  Strang,  Ph.D.  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  Press,  New  York,  1944. 
60c.  — Lorna  Call  Alder 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

(See  page  286  for  prelude  and 
postlude  to  use  with  gem.) 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  to  him  I  will  pray 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 


SECRETARIES 

(Continued  from  page  283) 


compiling  the  ward  monthly  reports 
and  supplying  the  wards  with  a  copy 
of  that  compilation.  This  we  believe 
is  an  excellent  procedure.  It  furn- 
ishes the  ward  superintendent  with 
a  great  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion. It  shows  each  ward  superin- 
tendent how  his  school  compares 
with  other  schools  in  their  stake.  It 
also  impresses  or  should  impress,  the 
ward  secretary  with  the  importance 
of  their  keeping  an  accurate  record. 
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Secretaries,  yours  is  a  very  impor- 
tant work.  You  are  in  a  position  to 
help  your  entire  organization.  You 
can  do  much  to  help  get  that  other 
70%  of  your  ward  population  out 
to  Sunday  School.  "  ;       ■ ' 

Enrollment  is  important,  but  at- 
tendance is  much  more  important. 
Do  not  confuse  these. ... 

We  know  that  most  of  you  .sec- 
retaries do  not  need  these  sugges- 
tions— or  do  you? 


CONTINUATIONS 


MY  JOURNAL     , 

{Continued  from  page  271) 

Rome  was  corrupt  it  could  not  com-      to  the  extreme  part  of  the  car 
municate  genuine  authority,  but  if 
it  had  power  to  confer  authority,  it 
had  power  to  nullify  it.  He  said  that 


He 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Lyall,  pastor  of  the 
First    Episcopal    Church    in    New 


the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  York.  A  Methodist  clergyman  pres- 
and  Episcopalian  Churches  were  ent,  on  seeing  his  discomfiture,  pro- 
right.  I  told  him  that  they  could  nounced  the  solemn  sentence  of  dam- 
not  all  be  right  for  they  differed  nation  upon  my  head,  much  to  the 
materially.  I  asked  him  which  one  amusement  of  my  fellow -passengers, 
was  actually  right.  Finding  himself  Says  he,  'Sir,  you  shall  welter  eter- 
confounded  on  every  point,  and  nally  in  hell,  amid  the  black  rocks 
perceiving  the  crowd  were  noticing  of  eternal  damnation.' 
it,  he  left  my  seat  hastily  and  went 


WjILLIAM 

(Continued  f 

hurt  with  a  ball  shot  at  his  head. 
Having  a  fair  chance  with  this  one, 
he  determined  to  satisfy  himself, 
and  gaining  a  little  in  advance  came 
right  in  front  within  about  a  rod 
of  him  and  discharged  his  rifle  pistol 
which  struck  the  center  of  his  head, 
but  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  it  smoke  a  little,  some  dust 
fly  and  the  raving  animal  shake 
savagely.  The  brethren,  John  S.  Hig- 
bee  and  John  Pack,  soon  after  suc- 
ceeded in   dropping  him   and   laid 


CLAYTON 

rom  page  264) 

him  dead  at  their  feet — John  Pack 
being  the  one  that  shot  him.  .  .  . 
The  total  number  killed  in  the  first 
day's  buffalo  hunt  by  the  Camp  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  already  re- 
ported as  follows:  one  bull,  three 
cows  and  six  calves,  a  circumstance 
far  exceeding  our  expectations  and 
best  hopes,  and  all  without  the 
slightest  accident  or  loss  to  man  or 
property,  except  Luke  Johnson's 
cap  and  the  ramrod  to  a  rifle." 


ORSON  PRATT 
(Continued  front  page  268) 


the  others  being  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
and  San  Francisco,  California.  Al- 
though Pratt's  base  was  later  found 
to  be  about  fifty  feet  off  line,  the 
close  approximation  to  accuracy  is 


a  real  testimony  to  his  skill,  con- 
sidering the  instruments  he  had  at 
his  disposal  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  no  assistants  or  collaborators 
to  check  his  work. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AIVD  WISDOM 


WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL* 

Woe  to  high  position,  for  it  takes 
the  fear  of  Heaven  from  him  who 
occupies  it. 


There  are  folk  who,  before  rising 
to  greatness,  will  always  greet  other 
people,  but  when  they  attain  to 
greatness,  their  spirit  becomes 
haughty,  and  they  pay  no  heed  to 
their  fellow-citizens. 


A  legislator  who  wishes  that  the 
law  which  he  has  helped  to  enact 
should  be  observed,  should  himself 
be  the  first  to  observe  it. 


When  the  shepherd  blunders  on 
his  way,  his  flock  blunders  after  him. 

Drink  wine,  and  you  will  con- 
demn the  innocent,  and  acquit  the 
guilty. 

When  wine  comes  in,  knowledge 
goes  out. 


HANDY 

Young  thing:  I  certainly  have  my 
husband  where  he  eats  out  of  my 
hand. 

Second  YT:  Saves  a  lot  of  dish- 
washing, doesn't  it? 

—Navy  News 

Three  things  are  good  in  little 
measure  and  evil  in  large:  yeast, 
salty  and  hesitation. 


*An  anthology  by  Lewis  Browne,  Random 
House,  New  York.   Used  by  permission. 
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UP 

The  man  who  is  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  might  start 
on  his  shirt  sleeves. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

UNFAIR 

Life  is  hardly  fair  to  the  male. 
When  we're  born  our  mothers  get 
the  compliments  and  flowers.  When 
we're  married  our  brides  get  the 
presents.  When  we  die,  our  wives 
get  the  insurance. 

— Hospital  Courier 

An  Englishman,  an  Irishman  and 
a  Scotsman  decided  to  figure  out 
how  much  each  one  had  spent.  The 
Englishman  said  he  had  spent  $9.25. 
The  Irishman  had  spent  $8.95,  and 
the  Scotsman  figured  out  he  had 
spent  an  enjoyable  day. 

— Submitted  by  James  Campbell 

SLOW 

The  judge  was  questioning  a 
driver  who  had  just  been  brought 
in  by  a  traffic  officer. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "I  under- 
stand you  were  driving  forty  miles 
an  hour  when  the  officer  caught 
you/* 

'Your  honor,"  replied  the  victim, 
"That's  not  true;  I  wasn't  even 
going  twenty  miles.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  Wasn't  even  going  ten  miles 
—I  was  — "  •   . 

The  judge  interrupted,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  hurry  arid  fine  you  twenty 
dollars  before  you  back  into  some- 
thing." —Sunshine  Magazine 


Hobart  Branch  is  part  of  the  Australian  Mission,  which  has  given  to 
the  Church  some  capable  and  faithful  members,  including  Joseph  H. 
Ridges.  A  native  Englishman,  he  learned  organ-making  in  Australia,  and 
there  joined  the  Church.  Emigrating  to  Utah,  he  created  the  original  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  organ. 

The  restored  gospel  was  probably  first  taken  to  Australia  in  1840  by 
William  Barrett,  young  English  convert.  However,  so  far  as  is  known,  he 
made  no  converts.  Two  years  later,  Andrew  Anderson  went  to  Australia 
with  his  family  and  established  a  branch  of  the  Church  there. 

After  an  absence  during  World  War  II,  traveling  elders  are  now  back 

in  the  Australian  Mission,  including  Tasmania.  The  mission  covers  a  broad 

area,  in  a  youthful  and  friendly  land  as  nations  go.  Surely  it  holds  promise 

for  the  Latter-day  Saints.  ,,„.  T     . 

— We:n£>ell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson  Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous   Dixon, 
A.   Parley  Bates 
William  P.   Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong, 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hugh  B.  Brown 
Henry  Eyring 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund, 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.   Bennett 
Joseph  Christenson 
Joseph  K.  Nicfioles 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don  B.   Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
A.   Parley  Bates 
Inez  Witbeck 
W.  Lowell   Castleton 

ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler, 

David  Lawrence   McKay 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace   F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 
W.  Lowell   Castleton 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.    Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie   H.   Kuhn 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl   J.   Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel   W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.   Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard  R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Mclba    Glade 

JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Co-ordinator 
Eva   May   Green 

PRIMARY 
Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 
Hazel   Fletcher 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 
Marie  Fox   Felt, 
Addie   L.   Swapp 


MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of   Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


HOBART  BRANCH  CHAPEL 

^Pasmania  is  a  rather  triangular  island  about  one-third  the  size  of  Utah. 
It  lies  between  Australia  and  Antarctica.  But  it  is  much  closer  to 
Australia,  in  whose  political  commonwealth  it  is  an  important  part. 

This  island  is  ribbed  with  numerous  ranges,  and  its  verdant  valleys 
abound  with  sheep  and  cattle.  Discovered  by  a  Dutchman,  Abel  Janszoon 
Tasman,  three  centuries  ago,  it  is  now  inhabited  by  about  250,000  people, 
most  of  them  of  British  descent.  The  last  genuine  Tasmanian,  oborigine 
died  in  1876. 

Such  are  the  land  and  people  where  the  Hobart  Branch  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  reposes. 

Hobart's  chapel  was  built  fast.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  November 
29,  1924,  and  the  completed  building  was  dedicated  less  than  three  months 

later. 

— more  on  other  side 


